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New Pencil Points, September, 1943 


VIEWS: Opinions, remarks, data wanted, changes of address . 


NEWS: Design and construction developments, regulations, 
Products Progress 


REVIEWS: Books, periodicals, bibliographies, manufacturer's 
literature 


TOWARD A STRONGER PROFESSION: Editorial, by Kenneth Reid 


RUGEN SCHOOL: Perkins, Wheeler and Will, Architects, use 
wartime difficulties as a-source of inspiration 


THE SCHOOL PLANT RE-EXAMINED: By John Lyon Reid, A.I.A., 
who investigates the effects of past trends and war’s lessons on 
the school of the future 


SCHOOLS, CHABOT TERRACE, VALLEJO, CALIF.: Franklin and 
Kump, William Wilson Wurster, Architects Associated . 


PREFABRICATED CLASSROOMS: Ernest J. Kump Co., Architects 


EXETER UNION HIGH SCHOOL, EXETER, CALIF.: Franklin and 
Kump, Architects 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, DUCOR, CALIF.: Franklin and Kump, 
Architects 


TYPICAL WAR-BUILT SCHOOLS: FWA schools built under the 
“essential civilian works” program 


STUDY FOR A POSTWAR SCHOOL: Childs and Smith, Architects 


SELECTED DETAILS: Typical classrooms: 
Rugen School 
Ducor School 
Exeter School 


lL. W. ERICSSON BUILDING, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN: Ture 
Wennerholm, Swedish architect, designed largest modern building 
in his country . 


HANGAR, HAGERSTOWN, MD.: Albert Kahn Associated 
Architects and Engineers, Inc. 


DISCUSSIONS ON URBANISM: Seventh installment of reports 
on Columbia University Seminars 


Next Month: 


Houses, particularly the equipment in them which makes living comfortable 
and economical, with an attempt to peer behind the veil and see what post- 
war equipment may be like. Included will be Carl Koch’s most recent house, 
in Massachusetts; a house in California by Anshen and Allen, who have 
spared no pains in designing equipment; and many others from Maine to 
Oregon. The October issue should have high reference-value for every 
architect who hopes to do another house, come peace. 


KENNETH REID, Editor; FRANK G. LOPEZ, Managing Editor; DON GRAF, Technical Editor; BERNARD RUDOFSKY, Associate Editor; 
MIRIAM WHITE, Editorial Assistant; JEDD REISNER, STANLEY SHARP, Drafting; PHILIP H. HUBBARD, Publishing Director; JOHN G. 
BELCHER, Advertising Manager; JOHN ZELLNER> Circulation Manager. 


Published monthly by REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION, East Stroudsburg, Pa., U. S. A. Ralph Reinhold, President and Treasurer; H. Burton Lowe, Vice President 
and Secretary; Philip H. Hubbard, Vice President; Francis Turner, Vice President; Gilbert E. Cochran, Vice President; William P. Winsor, Vice President. Executive and 
editorial offices: 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Subscriptions payable i in advance: | year, $3.00; 2 years, $5.00in U. S. and Possessions, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Central and South America; |’year, $5.00 in all other countries. . Single copies, $1.00. Remittances must be by International or American Express Money Order or draft 
ona U. S: bank, payable in U. S. currency. Subscribers are requested to state profession or occupation. “Changes of address must reach us by 20th of month to assure 
receipt of next issue, must include both old and new address. Articles, drawings, photographs, etc., submitted will be carefully considered, but the publisher will not be 
responsible for loss or damage. Copyright 1943, Reinhold Publishing Corp. Trade Mark Registered. All rights reserved. Entered as seeond class matter, July 8, 1941, at 
the Post Office, East Stroudsburg, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Volume XXIV No. 9, September, 1943. Indexed in Art Index. 
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broadens the use of wood 


THE SPEEDY FIGHTER of the sea lanes, the versatile P.T. boat of light wood 
construction has proved to be one of the sensational weapons of the war. 
The success of the P.T. boat has given America another concept of the 


value of wood and its ever widening range of utility. 


A further development of lumber that is going to help your practice is 
the wood laminated arch, arch rafter and other structural members. These 


arches are engineered to meet the requirements of the job. 


They have been serving the war effort from the very beginning, in 
the fast and economical construction of large, post-free structures—huge 
air plane hangars, drill halls, recreation centers, chapels. On the farm 
smaller wood laminated arches are used in the building of nearly every 


type of farm building. 


The Teco engineered connector system of construction has opened 
o> the way to a wide and more economical application of timbers in con- 
————£*) struction. The Teco metal connector made it possible to utilize 80% or 

| more of the working strength of wood as compared to 40% to 60% under 


old methods of joining timbers. 


As a result of the marked advances in Lumber Engineering, architects 
designing the future homes, service and commercial buildings, will find 
in wood a new, improved, more economical medium through which to 


express greater beauty and to assure more practical building functions. 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING e SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


"Plywood is proving its versa- 
» tility in countiess applications. | | : 
| Shapes and strengths can be pre- Be 


| detec mined for specific uses. 
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Dear Editor: 





I want to tell you how greatly interested 
I was in the article on an Architectural 
Center in your last issue. I am delight- 
ed to find that some group is at last letting 
the public know that the “master builder” 
of today is necessarily in the plural, not 
in the singular. How any sane human 
can persuade himself, and try to persuade 
others, that he has accumulated sufficient 
knowledge to justify this title, is more 
than I can understand. 



















If the Architectural Center can secure suf- 
ficient funds from the manufacturers with- 
out tying their hands, I believe it should 
be the biggest event, from the standpoint 
of real design, that has taken place in the 
last quarter of a century. Let me know 
if I can help this movement in any way. 












Recinatp D. Jounson, Architect 
Los Angeles, California 


























Which is American? 


Dear Editor: 

Your leading article “Who is American” 
is a timely warning for Americans to res- 
cue the Old World from its decrepitude 


by redeeming her own promise of being the 
New World. 


Eric MENDELSOHN, Architect 


New York, New York 


Dear Editor: 

I applaud the stand of Mr. Cameron Clark, 
Architect, recently taken by him in a let- 
ter to you. I am quite certain that less 
preoccupation on your magazine’s part 
and on the part of many of our educators 
with the Bauhaus, Machine to live in, 
Beauty be damned school of thought would 
be beneficial. 


As Mr. Novarec retorts in reply to Mr. 
Clark’s letter, Mr. Clark is a nationalist 
and again I applaud; it is quite time we 
drop all the Communist, Popular Front, 
Machine Architecture imported from Eu- 
rope, which, if I am any judge, does not at 
this time show any very great results in the 
improved social status of the people line, 
there at home. 


In short I recommend that we cease to 
honor these German, Ovsky and Furrin in- 
structors, alleged Architects, etc. and further, 

















enough to have their pet  theorig 
proven to be either beautiful or of sq 
design. 


it might be just as well if they went 
back to Europe or wherever they come 
from’ and assist in the rebuilding of it 
after we complete knocking it down. 

It is quite possible that if that occurred 


The whole trend of Mr. Lescaze’s thought 
we Americans might return to normalcy. 


expressed in the paragraphs quoted in yg 
magazine is nothing more than an 
cuse for inability; no more than an alib 
of a person who is in the wrong professi¢ 
and yet has not the insight to realize hi 
existence as “being a square peg in a round 
hole.” His so-called Modern Architecture 
is, in reality, primitive and not moderp 
Even Mr. Lescaze would not “point up 
or “carve up” his body to meet the pub 
lic. No, indeed! He would make use of 
that ‘frosting of the cake’; he would clothe 
it in a good looking suit, shirt, etc. as 
his Gary-Cooper-posed picture illustrates, 
Modern Architecture is not to be con 
demned. But, then, neither are the other 
periods. I do not dislike my lovely old 
Grandmother just because she was be 
in the last century. There is something 
beautiful, romantic, and provenly “lived” 
about the past: the smell of an old book 
the worn stair, the tarnished ornamen 
If a man does not capture and absorb 
least some of it—he cannot have LIVED, 

James GABRIEL Resa 

Pasadena, California 


Wa Ter JoHN SKINNER, JR., Architect 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Dear Editor: 


In regard to your column “On Being An 
Architect” by William Lescaze in the June, 
1943, issue may I express my opinion as 
follows. 


If Mr. Lescaze is condemning the classics, 
Renaissance, Gothic, etc. in the design of 
architecture, he therefore must condemn 
sculpture in its endeavor to capture the 
grace, life, and personality of the human 
being or animal; he also must belittle the 
poet who is able to write poetry in any 
given meter, the author who is capable of 
inventive imagination on any given sub- 
ject. Just so, the architect should be 
capable of designing in any type or period 
of architecture—either past or future. 


Specialists came in with the ten (10%) 
percent down-payment plan. — Especially 
the specialists who have not lived long 


LA BEAUME awo KLEIN 
Lours LA BEAUME ARCHITECTS 
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MACON A.ABBITT 
T.F A UNLAND 





August 13th, 1943. 





Mr. Kenneth Reid, Editor, 
New Pencil Points, 

330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City, New York. 
















Dear Ken:- 


Your review-o e "Fountain Head" is not 
onl kréwd but just. I particularly like 
fe headline. 






am awaiting as sensible an appraisal of 
the Archttectiral Center idea. Possibly 
the same headlin euld be used again. 





f& This old globe has served as a Abume : 

vironment haboratory for a good many/eons 
ow, and many observers have come the 
ed’nclusion that "One Man's Kocher Meat is 
An&ther Man's Poison". 





® With \«ind regards from the Heay C&iter 
where \we are striving to deteymine, by 
actual ‘experiment, just how Yizh the tempera- 
ture car rise without dethrgning the reason. 
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HE WOULD HAVE FOUND..... 








» A land of 130,000,000 free and brave people » A United people—proud and willing to make 




















ready to defend the true principles on which a every sacrifice in defending their ideals and shap 
courageous nation was built. ing the destiny of a Brave New World. 

» Men setting forth to the Old World and val- » Forty-eight stars on a Spangled Banner leading 
iantly fighting on land, sea and in the air—deter- us through each perilous fight—that LIBERTY 
mined to win the greatest war in the annals of and JUSTICE shall never perish from this earth. 


world history. 


7 + . 7 * 
> Mothers, wives and sweethearts wiping their These are not the things Columbus saw in us the 
tears as they heroically find their places beside day he landed on these shores. For, little did he 
men in defense plants . .. the armed forces and on realize the potentialities of that strange, new 
the home-front. ; 

world he found . . . how ona day to come not even 
the chasm of the Seven Seas would be too spec- 
RAY MO % re) tacular to bridge for bringing lasting Peace to all 
CONCRETE PILE COMPANY of Humanity. THESE ARE THE THINGS 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities AMERICA HAS DISCOVERED HERSELF. 
140 CEDAR STREET © NEW YORK 








THE SCOPE OF RAYMOND’S ACTIVITIES includes every recognized type of pile foundation—concrete, composite, precast, steel, pipe 


and wood. Also caissons, construction involving shore protection, ship bilding facilities, harbor and river improvements and borings for seil investigation. 
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Thoughts on Architectural 
Practice 


The following article was sent to us for 
publication in these columns by Arnold A. 
Weitzman, Architect, of Detroit, Michigan. 
It was also published in the bulletin of 
The Michigan Society of Architects. 


At the last meeting of the Michigan Chap- 
ter of the A.I1.A. M.S.A. Mr. Watts 
Shelly, Executive Secretary of the Michi 
gan State Board of Examiners for Archi- 
tects, Engineers and Surveyors told the 


and 


architects emphatically that it is their con- 
cern to see to it that weaknesses in the 
law governing professional practices be 
eliminated. On the surface nothing new 
was said; yet the strong emphasis and 
pathos with which this timely warning 
was sounded, should awaken professional 
architects, each one, to think seriously of 
ways and means to improve and to pro- 
tect their professional practice. 


(a) The last depression hit the ar- 
chitectural and engineering professions the 
hardest. The many architects of small but 
excellent professional offices were complete- 
ly disorganized or compelled by those hard 


why you need 





MEDUSA WHITE 





for white: floors 





White cement floors can be made with any 
Portland Cement that is white—but, to make 
an outstanding, light reflecting, sanitary 
white cement floor—the floor you want— 


you need MEDUSA WHITE, the original White Portland 
Cement with its exclusive and distinctive white color. 
There is no guessing about the quality of the white in 


this cement, it has a 33-year service record in hundreds 


of buildings to prove exactly what it will do, not only in 
making white floors but also in fine Terrazzo, cement tile, 
beautiful stucco, cast stone, etc. Yes, you need the 
distinctively different white of MEDUSA WHITE for 
your postwar building. Write for data. 


MEDUSA 


10 


PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


1004 Midland Bldg. + Dept. C + Cleveland, Ohio 


Also made by Medusa Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Paris, Ont. 





circumstances to close their establishments 
and look for employment in order to sus. 
tain themselves. When the preparedness 
program started and then followed by the 
war work program these architectural 
firms were not revived. The government 
officials, justly, thinking of nothing else 
but efficiency, as a rule, placed orders only 
with firms having fairly good size or. 
ganizations. The immediate beneficiaries 
of this program were, therefore, just the 
few large professional firms, about whom 
nothing but praise can be said. The smaller 
firm architects remained only spectators of 
this national activity in which the technical 
profession was called upon to play such an 
important role. 


On the other hand because of the fact 
that the mere possession of an organization 
was the criterion for placing of war con- 
tracts, many firms operating under various 
names suggesting engineering or architec. 
ture, but in reality doing no such work 
but detailing various kinds of shop works, 
were able to establish themselves as s0- 
called engineers and architects and became 
“giants” in the arena of professional com. 
petition. As mentioned above, from the 
standpoint of the government officials, why 
had no way to discern the corn from the 
chaff, this was a natural procedure. On 
the other hand our professional societies, 
unlike the medical and dental professions, 
were totally unprepared to give the na- 
tions’ war leaders their guidance in “who 
is who” in the profession. The 
is very bad. Instead of efficiency these 
mushroom like overgrown, mammoth en- 
gineering and architectural tinkerers have 
created an waste in materials 
and, through their inefficiency, a waste in 
precious time. 


result 


enormous 


If the engineering and architectural socie- 
immediately arisen to the oc- 
casion they could have advised the gov- 
ernment how to utilize the smaller pro- 
fessional offices as well as functioning units 
to work efficiently and with economy to 
our resources. 


ties had 


Protessional Architecture and Engineering 
Practice could have been reestablished 
with its great benefit to the nation now at 
war more so in peace. This 
error still remains uncorrected. The com- 
bined strength of architects and engineers 
must now find ways and means to re 
establish themselves in independent pro- 
fessional practice, instead of being reduced 
to mere wage earners employed by selfish 
financial interest under some professional 
disguise. 


and even 


Prior to the last depression architecture i 
America had reached a high point of re 
finement. A marvelous intellectual growth 
is noticeable in this country’s architecture 
up to that time. From now on it may 
decline more and more, because of the 
large engineering and _architectura! fac- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The probable volume of war housing 
construction for the current fiscal 
year as tentatively forecast by the NHA Di- 
rector of Information is as follows. 


PUBLICLY FINANCED —per presenta- 
tion to Congress in May, there was con- 
templated construction of approximately 
90,000 temporary family units, 70,000 tem- 
porary dormitory units, and provision for 
approximately 40,000 family units through 
conversion of existing structures. The esti- 
mated cost of this construction and conver- 
sion totaled approximately $400,000,000. In 
addition, there were approximately 75,000 
units of various types previously pro- 
grammed which had not been started as of 
June 30, 1943. 


PRIVATELY FINANCED — contemplated 
construction carried 90,000 family units plus 
approximately 100,000 such units authorized 
under outstanding quotas but not started 
as of June 30, 1943. This indicated total 
of 190,000 family units would involve, it is 
estimated, between $900,000,000 and $1,- 
000,000,000 in private funds. 


The tentative program for the current fiscal 
year also contemplates the provision of 40,- 
000 units through privately financed con- 
versions but no estimates are available as to 
the probable cost of such conversions. 


The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment—whose goal is to help business, on a 
company by company basis, to plan now 
for postwar employment—has _ recently 
issued a “basic document” entitled “Plan 
Postwar Jobs—Now.” Its material has 
been organized to be helpful to local com- 
munity committees in their campaign 
work. To date there are 705 such com- 
mittees and it is expected that there will be 
1200 to 1500 soon, meaning one in every 
town of 10,000 or more as well as in some 
of the smaller places. Headquarters for 
this committee are in the Department of 
Commerce Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Two groups which are working toward 
prompt adjustment of the building in- 
dustry to peace time conditions are 
meeting during September. On the 9th and 
10th of September leaders in the material 
field met in New York City under the spon- 
sorship of The Producers’ Council and 
made plans for a larger meeting to be held 
there September 20th. In Chicago there 
will be a meeting of the mortgage bankers 
later in the month to formulate a program 
for postwar realty financing. Russell G. 
Creviston of Chicago, head of the com- 
mittee meeting there, said “Unless the ban 
on civilian construction is eased or with- 
drawn the end of the war may find the 
private construction industry operating at 
its lowest level of all times. . . . The major 
problem confronting the industry today, 
particularly the manufacturers of building 
materials and equipment, is that of develop- 
ing plans for shortening drastically the in- 
terval elapsing between the end of the war 
and the day when civilian construction 
will have returned to a normal level.” 


Of significant interest to the archi- 
tectural profession is the growth of 
air express as recently reported by the Air 
Express Division of the Railway Express 
Agency. The rapid expansion of air com- 
munications with their attendant airports 
and structural facilities is a field in which 
the architect and city planner is to play 
a larger and larger part. 


The occasion for this report was the ob- 
servance of the 16th anniversary, on Sep- 
tember Ist, of commercial air express, it be- 
ing in 1927 that the first regularly-sched- 
uled air express service was started in the 
United States. The figures now show that 
international air express, flown between 
350 U. S. and Canadian airport cities, and 
Central and South America, Mexico, Ber- 
muda, and Alaska, amounted to 87,420 
shipments in the first six months of 1943, 
an amount approximately 7°%% over 1942. 





A BLACKOUT PLANT, on the east coast, designed to conserve critical 


materials, 


Instead of window glass, the plant has more than an acre of compressed 


wood panels. Fluorescent lamps simulate daylight working conditions. Nearly 2,000 
tons of steel were saved in the construction when compared to pre-war standards. The 
Plant covers 4 acres and produces. radio equipment for the Army. 


Exhibitions: Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Pennsylvania German Designs (opens 
Oct. 26); Architecture, Furniture, and 
Decorative Arts of the early XIX Century 
(opens Nov. 10); Hagia Sophia and Its 
Restoration (Nov. 24—Jan. 2); Anvil, 
Forge. and Foundry, drawings from the 
American Wing (through Sept. 30). 


New Pencil Points, September, 1943 


The Exhibition of Plastics which was 
held during the first half of September at 
The Architectural League of New York 
was probably the largest and most com- 
prehensive display of plastics ever held. The 
varied uses of plastics, during the war pe- 
riod and during the peace period to come, 
were stressed. 
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A 60-day, $100,000 planning study for the 
City of Portland will be made under the 
leadership of Robert Moses, New York 
City’s Park Commissioner, assisted by a staff 
of 50, including members of his department 
and other architects and engineers. If their 
proposals at the conclusion of this study for 
the revamping and redeveloping of the 
city for postwar life and business are feasi- 
ble, the city is prepared to float a huge bond 
issue to carry out the plans drawn up, ac- 
cording to T. H. Banfield, Chairman of the 
Oregon State* Highway Commission, who 
released some of the information to re- 
porters. 


Although Mr. Banfield made the statement 
that Portland’s progressive move was prob- 
ably the first of its kind in the United States, 
similar accelerated planning for other cities 
has been initiated previously under leader- 
ship of the National Resources Planning 
Board, as reported in August 1943, New 
Pencit Ponts. 


In its approach this Portland project is remi- 
niscent of NRPB’s work in Corpus Christi, 
Tacoma, and Salt Lake City. NRPB worked 
on the principle that responsible citizens rep- 
resenting every factor in the community 
should be consulted directly or indirectly, 
that they should have a hand in the replan- 
ning of their community, that their interest 
in the project is a necessity if the resulting 
plans are to receive continued public sup- 
port. Mr. Moses will have in Portland an 
opportunity to demonstrate any ability he 
may have to take the public into his con- 
fidence, to search for the considered opin- 
ions of others and give the community the 
benefit of their experience and knowledge 
as well as of his own great executive ability 
and his humanitarian purposes. 


Instrumental in starting this project and in 
bearing the expenses thereof were the City 
of Portland, the County of Multnomah, the 
Port of Portland, the Portland Dock Com- 
mission, and other agencies, as well as 
Henry J. Kaiser and his son. 


Mr. George E. Spargo, executive officer of 
the Parks Department of New York City, 
will precede Mr. Moses to Portland where 
he will initiate the work. On the staff will 
be W. Earle Andrews, consulting egineer; 
Gilmore D. Clarke, landscape architect; J. J. 
Darcy, district engineer of the New York 
State Department of Public Works; Lewis 
L. Delafield, Jr., Attorney; James F. Evans, 






(Continued on page 82) 
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Design For Postwar Living 


























SOUTH 





A competition for the designing of the postwar house was 
held under the sponsorship of California Arts and Archi- 
tecture in association with a group of manufacturing con- 
cerns. Shown above is the first prize won by Eero Saarinen 
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and Oliver Lundquist and on the opposite page is the scc- 
ond prize awarded to I. M. Pei and E. H. Duhart. 

Members of the jury were: Sumner Spaulding, F.A.1.A, 
who has been active on the Civic Center and on the Mu- 
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nicipal Airport of Los Angeles as well as in other residen- extensive practice, mostly in the west; John Leon Rex, 
tial and public works; Charles Eames, who has worked A.I.A., formerly associated with Summer Spaulding, and 
extensively in the field of industrial design; Richard J. now design engineer at the U. S. Naval Operating Base, 
Neutra, A.I.A., whose work is very well known, due to his San Pedro, California; and Gregory Ain, who won the 
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Lop, elevations and structural details of the third prize design which was 
won by Raphael S. Soriano. Middle, the elevations and explanation of the 
system of construction used in the design submitted by Theodore Luderowskt 
Bottom: elevations and details of the design submitted by Ralpl. Rapson and 
David Runnetts. 














Guggenheim 


Fellowship in 1940 for low 
cost housing. E 


FIRST PRIZE WINNERS: 


Eero Saarinen, a first prize winner, son of 
Eliel Saarinen, attended art school in Paris 
and Yale University, has done extensive city 
planning research, worked on Crow Island 
School, Winnetka, Illinois, and has com- 
peted in several competitions in which he 
has won prizes. At present he is working 
for the Office of Strategic Services, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Oliver Lundquist has worked on world’s 
fair projects and as an industrial designer 
in the office of Raymond Loewy. He, too, 
is now employed in the Office of Strategic 
Services, Washington, D. C. 


SECOND PRIZE WINNERS: 


I. M. Pei studied at M.I.T. where he won 
medals and a traveling fellowship. He 
worked as research assistant at the Bemis 
Foundation, did concrete design at Stone 
and Webster, held the Wheelwright Re- 
search Fellowship, Harvard, and is now 
working in the office of Walter Gropius. 


E. H. Duhart studied in France and 
Chile, did research and private practice in 
Santiago, taught in the University of Chile, 
and studied under Walter Gropius at Har- 
vard while taking his master’s degree. 


THIRD PRIZE WINNER: 


Raphael S. Soriano has worked with Rich- 
ard J. Newirs, practiced in Southern Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere, has lectured, and has 
had his work extensively published here 
and in foreign countries. 


Honorable mentions went to Susanne and 
Arnold Wasson-Tucker, to Fred and Lois 
Langhorst, to George A. Storz, to Bernard 
H. Bradley, and to Royal McClure. 


Sixty percent of all the plans submitted 
were based on prefabrication, either the 
module system, the unit system, or a com- 
bination of the two. Much attention was 
given to sliding and folding partitions; 
roofed-in living areas bordered by func- 
tional units; new and practical arrange- 
ments of kitchens, baths, service spaces: 
slab foundations containing piping for 
plumbing, electricity, heating; walls of ply- 
wood or metal sheeting, plastics, or glass; 
and flat roofs. Perhaps the most universal 
feature of all the plans was the melting 
together of the living room and the patio. 
Exteriors are in a variety although the tra- 
ditional period types of architecture are ab- 
sent. Materials were often native ones 
and varied but interior planning varied 
little from Maine to Texas. 74 percent 
of the plans were for one-story houses. 
Beneath many of the designs submitted 
could be seen the premise of advanced 
community planning ideas. 
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Required Reading for 

School Architects 

The American School and University, 1943. 
Fifteenth annual yearbook. Published by 
American School Publishing Corp., 470 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. Controlled 
distribution gratis to school and college au- 
thorities and architects who do a prescribed 
volume of school work. To others, stand- 
ing order, $1.75 per copy; single copies, 
$2.50. 8¥yx1l'4 inches. 370pp. Articles, 
illustrations, school equipment and supplies 
catalogs. Indexed. 


Always worthwhile for the architect inter- 
ested in school design, American School and 
University is this year, in its fifteenth edi- 
tion, a “must.” It is a comprehensive vol- 
ume, crammed with theory, fact, and prac- 
tical means of developing the one and ex- 
ploiting the other. The reader will doubt- 
less concur in many of the points of view 
expressed and disagree with others, as did 
this reviewer. But there is no denying the 
experience of the many contributors to the 
volume. They know their stuff; if some 
of them are so imbued with their subject 
that they seem at times blinded to other 
points of view than their own, let us blame 
our national tendency to specialize, to limit 
our individual experience to the narrow 
front on which we forge ahead. 


A few years ago educators were prone to 
speak—and write—a jargon of their own. 
They knew what it meant, and so did the 
initiated architects. Volumes of the year- 
book then current reflected the tendency. 
It must have been a tremendous handicap 
in getting ideas across to the English-speak- 
ing populations of school districts, who, in 
the long run, paid the bills and furnished 
the market. This is to say nothing of the 
disadvantages to a democracy of a schism 
between the common speech of the rank 
and file of our populace and the utterances 
of those whose mission it is to feed us what 
culture we can assimilate. 


The contents are divided as usual into cate- 
gories: a section on theory and planning 
(called, this year, “Schools for Tomorrow”) ; 
one on operation and maintenance; a list of 





architects who have done much school 
work; a portion on landscaping; others on 
physical education, and on the various parts 
of school buildings; and a most complete 
index. Contributors include professional 
educators, school authorities, architects, and 
the Acting Director of the U. S. Golf Asso- 
ciation Green Section. 


That’s not as farfetched a source for a con- 
tribution as one might imagine. Not only 
does the Acting Director of the Green Sec- 
tion know how to design and maintain 
severely misused turf, which is always a 
school headache. It is an instance also, per- 
haps extreme, of willingness on the part of 
editors and contributors to recognize the 
advisability of considering the school as a 
part of a much larger community than is 
contained in its own four walls, to admit 
that people outside the chosen few have 
contributions for them. (They—those pro- 
fessionally interested in education—have 
said as much for years, though they have 
often been unintelligible to us laymen.) 


Another, more cogent, example is to be 
found in N. L. Engelhardt’s opening article. 
Dr. Engelhardt, famous as a school con- 
sultant, author of numberless books on 
school design, and now Associate Super- 
intendant of Schools, New York City, has 
long advocated closer integration of the 
school plant with the life and needs of the 
entire community it serves. He has, in the 
past, appeared to some to have an ax to 
grind, as if the salvation of his livelihood 
and profession depended on the erection 
of ever-larger, ever-more-complex schooi 
buildings and systems. The impression, we 
are sure, would be found to be unjustified 
if the protective wall of verbiage were 
pierced. Perhaps the traditional position 
of the teacher in American society forced 
him, and others, into such a mold. But 
events are changing our attitude toward ed- 
ucation and educators; and Dr. Englehardt 
has seen fit to step outside the school and 
look at it speculatively. The result—though 
it starts with a truism about the present war 
bringing about changes in thinking habits, 
which we hope won’t scare off readers—is 
indeed stimulating. 


He pays tribute to the National Resources 
Planning Board in paragraphs evidently 
written before that agency fell prey to poli- 
ticians; he speaks of city planning and of 
the origins of our tremendous American 
industrial urban growth. He _ recognizes 
that problems of social welfare and educa- 
tion merge, although he states that the 
war is responsible for blending them—a 
pronouncement to which thoughtful people 
may take violent exception. 


The architects—with some exceptions, of 
course—don’t do quite as well as Dr. Engel- 
hardt. One climbs aboard the educator’s 
bandwagon saying “The Community Will 
Use Tomorrow’s School,” and categorically 












lists the parts of the school which he 
serts the community will use. The impre 
sion is received that the somewhat intang. 
ble community had better, or else—! Ap. 
other takes for granted the status quo of 
population trends (flight from decaying ur. 
ban cores to suburbs that are obsolescen 
when they start) instead of taking time to 
think up ways to design schools so the ur. 
ban cores won’t decay. On the other hand, 
one architect has guts enough to ask: “Do 
we really want good school buildings?” An. 
other, in collaboration with the Museum of 
Modern Art’s Curator of Architecture, in. 
vestigates past and current school design 
from the pupils’ point of view; and after 
all, schools are for children. 










































































If this review picks flaws, the reader js 
urged to believe that the practice arises 
from a measure of disappointment that 
what really is, on the whole, an excellent 
work, should also be the vehicle—and one 
with some pretensions to authority—for 
some unreason. The reader had better get 
a copy for himself. 


Blue-Print Reading 


By D. E. Hobart. Published by Harper & 
Bros., 49 East 33 St., New York 16, N. Y. 
8Y,”x1l” page size, illustrated. $1.00. 

A revised and expanded edition of this book 
has come out carrying the added topics of 
dimensioning, scale of drawings, threads 
and fasteners, shop blue-prints, in addition 
to the continued inclusion of many former 
subjects. 


Periodicals 


The periodical reviews were written by 
Margaret Greenough King. 


England 


THE ARCHITECT’S JOURNAL (May 6, 
June 10, 17, 24, July 1, 8, 15, 22, August 
5 Issues). Concrete receives attention in S' 
an article on pre-stressed concrete which 
allows the use of wire of high tensile 
strength as reinforcements, thus cutting 
down the amount of steel used usually in 
the rod system. Also, a hut of none 
inforced concrete by use of an inner lining 
of a jute fabric is pictured. The concrete 
is pre-site moulded. Two bridges with 
uncovered concrete finish from Sweden 
and Switzerland are exciting in design. 
Information Sheet number 895 deals with 
Building Boards and a school at Rowley 
Regis by J. Blackburn is highly commen¢- 
able in plan and elevations. Astragal out 
lines the Town and Country Bill, and terms 
it too cautious. 

(June 10 Issue). Astragal comments upoa 
the LRRC plan for London as apt © 
arouse uproar among tradesmen to whom 
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Wherever Shipping Space, Speed of 
Erection, and Durability Are Factors in Building— 






Even before America entered the war, 
Stran-Steel was applying the full meas- 
ure of its research facilities, design 
experience and fabricating knowledge 
to the development of better military 
buildings. Today the inherent strength 
and light weight of strip steel framing 
have been utilized to best advantage, 
effecting economies both in the frame 
itself and in the collateral materials 
required. Many thousand cubic feet of 
shipping space—many thousand tons 
























of shipping weight—have been released 
for other war equipment through these 
savings. 

As the largest supplier of huts and 
military buildings for naval bases, 
Stran-Steel has acquired irreplaceable 
experience in design, coordination and 
supply. This experience is at the service 
of the armed forces. 
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a busy, over-crowded, trafhic-full street is 
most beneficial. The plan itself is laid out 
more clearly in diagram and description 
here than in any other current publication. 


(June 17 Issue). Concerned over inflation, 
Astragal runs to humor this week to urge 
attention to this factor in the future se- 
curity of man. Schools such as that at 
Littlehampton by C. G. Stillman give all 
of us a breath of relief from the horrors 
of the Royal Academy type of architecture 
published recently. This one is on a par 
with some of the excellent recent work in 
California. 


The first report of a new Comunittee for 
the Industrial and Scientific Provision of 
Housing suggests formation of another or- 
ganization for co-ordination of production. 
The number of committees seems to be 
getting as out of hand as do our “alpha- 
bet agencies.” 


(June 24 Issue). J. B. Priestley, author and 
now broadcaster, addresses the Architec- 
tural Association on Urban Britain After 
the War. He feels that many planning 
programs are premature because there is 


not as yet a definite political, social, and 
economic background for basis. 
Astragal 


rebukes planners for, enormous 


REMEMBER 


FUEL IS CRITICAL 
DO NOT WASTE IT 


Plan and build to make 
all buildings weather- 


tight to prevent fuel loss 





PECORA 


CALKING COMPOUND 





Calk all exterior window and door frames, point up all masonry 
joints, with Pecora Calking Compound. This will not only pre- 
vent structural deterioration due to moisture seepage, but will 
help to reduce fuel consumption by stopping needless heat 
losses. Remember—more important buildings have been calked 
with Pecora than with any other material. But every building, 
regardless of size, needs Pecora weather protection. Helps keep 


out moisture, dust and dirt, 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY, 


Sedgley Ave. & Venango St. 


INC. 


Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 BY SMITH BOWEN, MEMBER OF PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL 
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talk and accomplishment so slow that re. 
turning men will have no homes in which 
to live. This reluctance to set themselves 
down in buildings is understandable jp 
Britain and here—so many ‘conditions of 
futurity must be considered. He also 
commends the timber construction devel. 
opments as seen in the Great Lakes Train. 
ing Station by Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill. More on this subject makes 4 
long article which is covered by pictures, 
Herbert Stevens’ factory roof supported by 
air is illustrated, 


(July 1 Issue). Discussed fully in an 
earlier issue the matter of the failure to 
execute the direly needed 3,000 agricul. 
tural cottages occurs again here. MOW 
has stepped in to speed work. Continu- 
ous structure, very common in America, 
not so in England, is argued for here 


and is supported by actual — structural 
figures. 
The agricultural cottages in plan and 


elevation are anything but good planning, 
in fact are deplorable for so large a scheme. 
Herbert Read defends industrial design by 
saying that rational and functional think- 
ing are not the reality, that the response 
of the senses is life. No modern will argue 
that with him but will counter that things 
ot the senses derive from good examples 
of the former and not from applied decora- 
tion. 


(July 8 Issue). Centralization of all plan- 
ning is again urged. Astragal cleans a 
closet and finds some Swedish match boxes 
to be good industrial design. The editors 
spend a day at MOW offices and learn of 
its large jurisdiction over building. The 
discussion of the use of Continuous Con- 
struction is continued in this issue. 


(July 15 Issue). Lord Esher feels that 
Britain at large is far ahead of the powers 
at Whitehall in its comprehension of plan- 
ning needs, but that Whitehall is so con- 
fused by its eye fixed on the voters that 
it is paralyzed. The London County Plan 
of J. H. Forshaw and Professor <Aber- 
crombie is covered approvingly in this issue 
though it lacks the coherence of the MARS 
plan (covered earlier). The Information 
Sheet is a continuation of data on Build- 
ing Boards. 


(July 22 Issue). The LCC plan covered 
in the last issue has been accepted as 
workable and asks for funds for develop- 
ment. As always the indefinite planning 
program of England is causing delay. We 
are suddenly shocked to find that with the 
many plans submitted for London, the City 
itself hassa plan which is “intricate and 
detailed” and more capable of being the 
actual scheme used. Those in control feel 
it unwise to divulge the plan and it looks 
as if it might be a hoodwink proposition 
with politicians hustling their own schemes 
(Continued on pag 92) 
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Toward a Stronger Profession 


Despite the difficulties that have been met by many architects in finding ways to apply their 
professional talents toward winning the war, we continue to believe that architectural men, on 
the whole, have made and are continuing to make a heavy contribution to this end. In order 
to support this belief by facts, we set out a couple of months ago to collect some rough sta- 
tistics from AIA Chapter and State Association Secretaries concerning the war activities of their 
members. So far, we have had full responses from twenty-six of these groups and have been 
assured by six others that figures will be forthcoming soon. We expect that most of the fifty 
or more groups not yet heard from will be represented in time so that we may make a com- 
plete summary and report by the end of this year. 


The evidence so far collected indicates that the totals will be quite impressive. Even though 
conditions vary in different parts of the country, not a single group that has reported is with- 
out representation both in the armed forces and among those responsible for the design of war 
projects. Several hundred architects are named as belonging to either the Army or the Navy 
and Marine Corps with ranks ranging from buck private to Brigadier General, from ordinary 
seaman to Commander. The national totals must reach at least into four figures—a_ respect- 
able percentage of a comparatively small profession. 


While we are not at liberty to divulge the nature, size, and location of war projects that have 
been designed by architects in civilian practice, we already have indications that such projects 
run in their totals into hundreds of millions of dollars, perhaps billions. “These include not 
only army and navy establishments, but war industrial plants, housing, and other things clearly 
necessary for the conduct of total war. While it is true that in many cases these works were 
done in collaboration with engineers, it is nevertheless also true that without the participation 
of the architect they could not have been so well planned and would probably not serve their 
purposes so effectively. 


Other hundreds of architectural men have been serving technically in various government 
bureaus—federal, state, and local. When the record is complete, we believe it will demonstrate 
beyond question that the architect has a vital role to play in war as well as in peace. All this 
is cited as encouragement to those among us who have felt frustrated and who have inclined to 
develop a sense of inferiority toward our fellow professionals, the engineers. To these we can 
say with assurance that the architects have nothing to be ashamed of in the performance of 
their duty to their nation as specially equipped citizens, competent to help in emergency as well 
as to serve in what we like to think of as normal times. 


Out of all these war activities, which have tended to disrupt the even course of architectural 
practice and the organization of the profession, we sense the growth of a feeling of increased 
solidarity among architectural men. At least there is a greater consciousness of the oneness 
of the constructive architectural purpose and a realization that it matters not so much what 
relative rank is held in the army of architecture provided the man at work is doing his job 
well. Many architects have given up their own individual practice to work in some of the 
large organizations as draftsmen and designers. This is making it clearer than ever that the 
whole profession, as a living and progressive body, comprises not only the independent archi- 
tects but all those fellow workers of the drafting room and even the very youngest men who 
are still studying in the architectural schools. 


We hope that somehow out of it all will come, after the war, a stronger and better American 
Institute of Architects, rededicated to the service of society. The Institute’s Board of Directors 
has recently seen fit to appoint C. Julian Oberwarth of Frankfort, Kentucky, to conduct a 
membership drive in which the goal will be to unite the highest possible percentage of qualified 
architects as members of their national body. Mr. Oberwarth, when he was Regional Director 
of the Great Lakes District, was largely responsible for a remarkable increase in the membership 
of the Chapters in that area. We hope that he will have equal success in stimulating a more 
complete organization of the members of our profession on a national scale. We hope also 
that the Institute will recognize, to a greater degree than heretofore, the necessity of including 
the younger men as members and associates, with a voice in its affairs. 


We will need, after the war, all the strength the architectural profession can muster to help 
solve the stupendous problems of recoaversion and reconstruction. It will be well if all its ele- 
ments can be firmly organized with a common aim, to exert their influence towards creating 
a future environment for our people worthy of a great nation. —K.R. 
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Photos by Nedricu-blessing 


Present Recreation Room, Rugen School, is so designed that 
when the school is expanded it can become a community 
living room, serving as a library, social room, and recreation 
center; it will be the lobby for the auditorium and recreation 
center. Since this photograph was taken it has become neces- 
sary to house two classes in it—an indication of the need 
for expansion. The planting box at left of the fireplace is 
designed for soilless gardening; pupils plan to grow vines in 
it, as indicated in the sketch at the right, making an educa- 
tional project serve as wall decoration. 
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Rugen School, Glenview, Ill. 
Perkins, Wheeler and Will, Architects 


Many of the desires of advanced educators are realized in the Rugen School: extremely high level natural lighting, 
bilateral and glare free; classrooms with auxiliary units designed for efficient but unobtrusive supervision; a one-story 
layout, which helps to reduce first costs; carefully thought-out heating and ventilating; gay use of color; freedom for 
class seating arrangements—to mention a few. 


The school, completed recently, is a war project, though not connected directly with a war housing development. 
As the first page of the specifications, of which part is reproduced below, tells, the existing Horace Mann School 
in Glenview had to be demolished to make way for a Naval Air Training Station. Somewhat previously, a school 

‘ survey made for the local Board of Education had indicated the advisability of consolidating districts and pro- 
viding new facilities. This school is part of the long range plan; the war, which in so many cases has prevented 
the implementation of such planning, here provided a stimulus for realizing it. 


NEW RUGEN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BOARD OF EDUCATION DISTRICT, 34 


GLENVIEW ILLINOIS 


Perkins, Wheeler and Will Merchandise Mart 
Architects Chicago Illinois 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION 





IN GENER 





1. WORK COVERED. 

These specifications end accompanying Drawings are intended to describe end 

illustrate ell material, labor and ecuipment necessary to complete construc-— 
tion under a General Contract of a new building on the east side of Shermer’ 
Roed south of Glenview Road, for the Board of Education of Consolidated Dis- 
trict 34, Glenview, Illinois. 


2. PRIORITIES. 
The Board of Fducation has epplied for preference rating on this project. 


Since project is made necessary to vacate property for a Nevel Air Training 
field it is probable thet adequate reting will be availatle. The building 
hes been designed for meximam use of salveged materials end minimum require- 
ments of new critical materials. Contractors are urged to plan all work to 
conserve on all material whether temporarily or permanently installed in 
project. 





5. SCHEDULE. 

It is imperative thet the ouilding operations on this project be completed in 
the least possible time. The Navy has required immediate clearence of the 
sirport property and the Board must provide housing for its classes es early 
es possible. Successful bidder will be required to prepare schedule of con- 
struction as guide to the Board in planning temporary accommodations. 


Sanw ee Nem Cs 


4. PREPARATION OF BIDS. : ; 
~-~eol, examine all drawings releting to this work, care- 





Glenview is an up-and-coming suburban residential community, not as yet directly affected by any great influx of 
war workers. In this sense it is more typical of normal conditions in American municipalities than Portsmouth, 
N. H., Vancouver, Oregon, or Norfolk, Va., or any of the other cities and towns which have grown so tremendously 
in the course of the war boom. Those communities have had to have schools too; but in most cases pressure of 
time, shortages of materials, and uncertainty as to the future have caused erection of either replicas of the num- 
berless inadequate monumental schools of the past, or frankly temporary buildings, some good, some bad. 


That Rugen is neither an inadequate Colonial structure with a lantern atop it, nor a transitory shed, is due in great 
part to the courage of the Glenview Board of Education. They had a program, an urgent reason for building 
now, and they wanted a school which would not become obsolete for at least a few years. The architects have asked 
that credit be given the Board, of which Mr. Harold Basquin is President, and Mr. H. Evert Kincaid (also Act- 
ing Director, Chicago Plan Commission) was Chairman of the Building Committee. 
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The four photographs of models on this and the facing pages show stages through which the Rugen School is expected to go. As 
experience accumulates, details of design, or even the complete scheme, are subject to modification; but the groundwork has thus been 
laid for a development which is reasonable in light of Glenview’s predictable future. 






As the plan on page 38 shows, each wing is eventually to house a separate age-group, while the common facilities—which are alg 
for community use—are grouped at the center. This means that the minor cruelties which older children, often unwittingly, inflic 
on younger have fewer opportunities to develop. One of the worst effects of the war upon the school is the overcrowding, the mix. 
ing of age groups, which occurs when all classes must be accommodated in the one wing. 
















It seems impossible that costs per square foot of a building so sprawled out could compete favorably with those of the square box 
form which is ordinarily considered most economical; yet the table of comparative costs on a previous page shows this to be the cas 
Several factors combine to produce this result. In a one-story building in which each classroom has an exit leading directly outdoors 
combustible materials can be safely used. Also, elimination of fireproof stair halls greatly reduces waste space and wipes out a costly 
type of construction. The lighting was originally to have been continuous Zeon tubing, but the war made fluorescent fixtures neces 
sary—an. entirely satisfactory (and permanent) change which cost much less than the original estimate for Zeon. The heating system, 
including a boiler of capacity sufficient for the ultimate building, cost substantially less than the estimated $15,000. Lockers, which 
were omitted from the corridor, have been replaced by a hat shelf and hooks at a cost of $32 for the complete installation; if and 
when lockers are added, square foot costs will rise slightly. 
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The low entrance, at right in the photograph below, has its 


roof slanted back away from the steps. 
gutters could not be obtained, and the pitch prevents rain, ac- 


This was done because 


cumulated snow, or icicles from dropping down the necks of 


those entering the school. 








All the material that could be used from the demolished Horace | 
Mann School was incorporated in the Rugen School. The brick 
is new; it is reddish brown in color, and is left unsurfaced on 
the interiors. Asphalt tile, slightly darker, covers the concrete 
floors. Interior partitions are wood, left nearly a natural color; 
they are intended for use as tacking space for exhibits. When, in 
several years’ time, the tack holes become conspicuous, the wall 
can be resurfaced. It should be noted that when this building 
was designed lumber was plentiful, and a design to conserve 
critical materials made use of it instead of steel. 


The material situation was, of course, a matter of concern to the 
architects. But they did not permit it to become an_ insur- 
mountable hurdle. The school had to be built; it had to be good, 
for it was part of a well-organized permanent scheme. So the 
necessity for using wood became merely another factor to be used 
to advantage in design, along with such requisites as planning 
for the minimum which could house a growing community's 
needs, providing for later expansion, and fitting the building to 
the School Board’s purse. In this connection, the following 
tabulation is of interest. The architects believe strongly that cost 
per usable square foot is the only fair method of comparison, 
because area, not cubage, is significant in determining utility. 


COST COMPARISON—RECENT SCHOOLS IN CHICAGO AREA 


Net Cost per 
Date Cost Useful Sq. Ft 
School Construction and Cost Cu. Ft. Cu. Ft, Sq. Ft. Usable 
1 story 1939 
Fireproof $287,000 671,639 $0.4275 
3 story 1937 
Fireproof 165,000 301,000 .548 
Air Cond. 
2 story 1936 
Fireproof $65,000 1,416,235 .328 45,676 
Rugen 1 story 1942 
Brick, frame 49,500 132,918 .372 7,043 6.65 


Corridor, shown at left, has space for pupils’ exhibits; it is also 4 
covered passage (open corridors were impossible due to climate); 
and will serve on occasion as the town’s art gallery. 
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Plan for Rugen School, below, shows present scheme for complete structure. Only the wing labeled “Intermediate” is built now; addi- 
fon for upper grades is likely in near future. The present Recreation Room ts here called the Lobby. On the basis of experience 


gained here, details may be somewhat modified in additions. 
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Interior and exterior of the Recreation Room illustrate several ideas which are used in one form or another 
throughout the school. Ceiling, painted a clear yellow-white for reflectivity, is visually “carried through” th 
windows under the eaves. Windows extend up between ceiling beams to admit maximum light. Curtains have to 
terminate at top transom bar; facia board on ends of rafter outriggers not only covers the gutterless caves 
edge, but also acts as sunshade for the uncurtained top of the window when the sun ts low in the morning. 
This wing is oriented cast and west. Afternoon sun hits inner side of facia, is reflected back into room. 
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Selected Details 
Typical Classroom, Rugen School; Perkins, Wheeler and Will, Architects 


Window heads are carried up between beams, a device borrowed from Stanton and Mulvin’s California schools. Color is used freely throughout. 
Ceilings are clear yellow-white; trim in classrooms varies, with one room red, another yellow, another blue, etc. This color appears on outside 
of classroom doors and under eaves. 
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DETAIL of DOOR 


Selected Details 


Typical Classroom, Rugen School; Perkins, Wheeler and Will, Architects 
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“ih B Met SCALE TYPICAL PLAN uncor 


Typical classroom contains many ideas beyond the obvious wide expanse of glass and bilateral window arrangement. The sloping cciling is used 
to advantage for heating, lighting and ventilating. 
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Natural lighting, evaluated in comparison with another good recent classroom 


























on the facing page, is assisted by several design details. The light ceiling color 
is one; carrying window heads to the ceiling is another. The facia strip at 
the eave’s edge reflects sunlight when sun is on opposite side of building and 


DIAGRAM OF POSSIBLE 


shades top areas of glass from direct sun rays. Kneebraces at high side of ceil- 
ing serve to diffuse light coming through the clerestory windows. Corridor 
roof is surfaced with white asbestos, which, even though it becomes gray with 
dirt, will still reflect more light through the clerestory than the conventional 
black roof. 


Heating is provided by one-pipe steam radiators which do 40% of the job; 
industrial unit heaters built into the wall near clerestory windows supply the 
remainder. Roof has % in. of insulating board under the bonded surface, 
and a white top layer which aids in reflecting heat. Ventilating is aided by 
the law of gravity and positioning of ventilating sash, which help to induce a 


Pt natn 


current of air across the room. Unit heater can also be used for ventilation. 


In planning, use of movable furniture was anticipated. Partition between 
classroom and auxiliary classroom is glazed for supervision.. In the auxiliary 
classroom, groups may gather to discuss or lay out projects, etc. Equipment 
here includes storage cabinets, workbench, and water for use in projects and 
for drinking. 
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Several. factors are emphasized by the comparative light meter 
readings shown below. However, it should be remembered 
that: 1, the readings were taken in mid-August, when sun is 
relatively high and school is not in session; 2, later (or 
earlier) in the year, when school is in session, sun will be 
closer to horizon and hence will penetrate farther into class- 
rooms; 3, readings were taken at sun noon. Readings in 
morning or afternoon would show increased sun penetration 
in the Rugen School because it is bilaterally lighted; in the 
other school, with light coming from one side only, foot- 
candles of natural light would be lower in the afternoon. 
Photo at right; Lawrence B. Perkins, seated, (Perkins, Wheel 
er and Will) and an engineer from the Northern Illinois 
Power and Light Co. take meter readings, with Superintend- 
ant Hoffman in the background. 

From 0 to 100 footcandles (at desk level) is considered 
highly satisfactory provided no spots of direct sunlight ap- 
pear; 50 to 100 footcandles is an excellent range; from 15 
to 50 is adequate; below 15, not really satisfactory. Faults 


which appear in the Rugen classroom include the somewhat 


darker, yet still satisfactory, areas at the corners, where solid 
walls are used; and the possibility that direct sunlight may 
enter the room at times. Note contrasting light and dark 
areas in other classroom. It is this contrast which produces 
uncomfortable glare. 


DAYLIGHT CONTOURS—STANDARD CLASSROOM* (no clerestory) 


Date: August 18, 1943 Time: Sun Noon 
Heights Window Wall 
Floor to sill 2 1 ‘in. 
Sill to head 8 ft. O in. 

® Floor to head 10 ft. 11% in. 

mH Head to ceiling O ft. 2 in 
© Floor to ceiling 11 ft. 2 in. 
gg Standard classroom in a recent school, considered excellent, in the 


Chicago area 
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DAYLIGHT CONTOURS — RUGEN SCHOOL 


Date August 18, 1943 


Heights 

Floor to sill 

Sill to head 
Floor to head 
Head to ceiling 
Floor to ceiling 


FOOT 





50- 








Time: Sun Noon 


Window Wall Clerestory Wall 

2 ft. 4 in. 9 ft. 0 in. 

6 ft. 6 in. 2 ft. 10 in. 

8 ft. 10 in 11 ft. 10 in. 

O ft. 2 in. O ft. 2 in. 

9 ft. O in. 12 ft. O in. 
CANDLES 
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480 


$320 
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The School Plant Re-examined 
by John Lyon Reid, A.1.A. 








John Frederick Stanton 


Past Trends, War Lessons, Shape the Future School 


The school, and the plant in which it exercises its function as 
both the learning center and the focal point of creative arts of 
the community, are claiming an increasing share of attention 
from educators, planners, and citizens. Since the entry of this 
country into the war much has happened which has intensified 
scrutiny of the school system, both as to teaching effectiveness 
and as to the place it is making for itself in the community. 


This war has shaken to their roots all phases of the life of this 
country. We have been given cause to question everything to 
which we have grown accustomed, and to re-valuate our insti 
tutions, our habits, and our thinking, in terms not only of the 
needs of the present emergency but also of what we hope to 
be and to have after the war. 


The schools have not been spared the effects of war. Many new 
opportunities for schools have been opened, many new points of 
reference have come to be established by which they are judged, 
and much wartime building and planning, together with new 
ideologies and practices, have contributed to a rapid acceleration 
in the growth of our concept of education. 


In the field of school plant design the architect will find in 
creased opportunities in dealing with education, one of the great 
factors of national life, once peace is achieved. In anticipation of 
these opportunities, it seems imperative to re-examine the entire 
field of education and school building, to consider the trends of 
the past, the lessons of the war and the place of both in giving 
shape to the post-war educational plarit. 


a4 


Although we have always taken pride in our free public school 
system, recent surveys and the War Department’s recent figures 
do not wholly justify this pride. The latter data inform us that 
28 men out of 1000 entering the armed forces do not pass the 
simplest of literacy tests and that a great many recent graduates 
of high school and college in this group are weak in the use 
of the English language. Of 4200 freshmen in 27 leading 
colleges, who were candidates for admission to the Naval Re. 
serve Officers’ Training Corps, 68°/, failed to pass the entrance 
test in arithmetical reasoning. 


It can be assumed that these statistics are fair, and not unrea 
sonably prejudiced in favor of the immediate needs of the 
armed forces. Most of the young Americans whose examinations 
form the basis for these figures have either recently been grad 
uated from school or were in actual attendance at the time, 80 
that the general standards of learning, ability, and health e- 
hibited can be attributed to their schooling more than to any 
other factor in their lives. 


All this can be taken to indicatesthat the country’s schools are 
not doing their job as well as they might; and that it com 
stitutes an indictment of the effectiveness of the educational 


system. 


Another aspect of education that has been thrown into particl: 
larly strong relief at the present time is the relation of the 
school program and the school plant to the life of the com 
munity it serves. 
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There's not much similarity between the photograph on the opposite page and the one below. 
There should not be; there's 98 years between the lobby of the Exeter Union High School, 


Exeter, California, for which Franklin and Kump were architects, and the Plains Elementary 
School in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, which had no lobby-but sent its pupils directly out- 
doors into sun, rain, or snow. The Plains School still has facilities for thirty primary pupils, 
hut now has to accommodate 5l—an example of what this war has done to schools. John Lyon 
Reid, author of the article, on leave from M1.T., is a member of Ernest ]. Kump Company, 


FWA. photo 


The trend of the past ten years and more has been toward a 
closer integration of the curriculum of the school (and its scope) 
with the problems and opportunities of local communities. Many 
localities have a well defined plan of action to stimulate adult 
interest in programs of learning, of play, and of creative work 
fostered by the school. This development of the community 
school idea has been on a nation-wide scale and has had the 
sponsorship of many well-known educators. The adult phase 
of this community school program has had to contend with the 
inertia of custom, and with the difficulties presented by an in 
flexible or obsolete school plant. 


The war and war construction have had much to do with an 
accelerated development of this school-community concept. The 
inertia of custom is yielding to pressures set up by wartime 
shifts in population and by the new demands made upon the 
schools by wartime needs. To these demands the answers pro- 
vided by schools have fallen into line with the already estab- 
lished trend toward a closer school-community partnership. This 
partnership is likely to emerge from the war with its position 
solidified by the war experience. 


Many new agencies and functions, born of war necessities, have 
legitimately made use of the machinery of the schools to carry 
out their work. The school house in countless instances has 
become the work center of draft boards, food and gas ration 
boards, disaster relief groups, war rehabilitation centers, nurser- 
les for the children of mothers in defense work, clinics, training 
agencics for work in war industries, educational centers for men 


in California, an outgrowth of the former firm of Franklin and Kump, Architects. 


of the armed forces, and so on. But it should not be too quickly 
assumed that schools in peacetime will continue non-educational 
work because of these wartime precedents. 


Our eyes are sometimes closed to the value of a school through 
matter-of-course acceptance. When we are deprived of the 
school its values are poignantly realized. This has happened to 
many defense workers who have wanted to move into new war 
housing developments where houses were completed far ahead 
of the schools. In such instances some have refused to move 
until schooling facilities could be assured. 


The great wartime shift of population has posed many new 
problems in community living. Many, if not most, of the war 
workers have come to centers of war industry from distant parts,. 
leaving behind all their former social, business, and professional 
contacts. The new communities built to house them are so 
large that they place too great a demand on community services 
existing in the older nearby areas, which are geared to peace- 
time needs. The new communities must be somewhat self- 
sufficient, with their own community service facilities. This aids 
in establishing new contacts for medical care, education and 
recreation, as well as shopping. 


Scores of wartime cities, large and small, have sprung into being 
on empty land. In these new cities relative freedom is found 
from problems of existing traffic and use patterns, and from 
questions of land values. This has made it possible in planning 
them to seek to establish more desirable community relation- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Schools, Chabot Terrace War Housing, Vallejo, Calif. | 
Franklin and Kump—William Wilson Wurster, Architects Associated 


Below is the plot plan of Chabot Terrace Housing Project, show- 
ing the relationship of the school sites to the community. 


Mark Falk was the Consulting Structural Engineer; A. A. 
Coddington, Mechanical Engineer; Thomas B. Church, Land- 
scape Architect. Construction started in June, 1943. Cost for 
Elementary Schools No. 1 and No. 2 was $146,300 including 
utilities and equipment but not fees. The Intermediate School 
was omitted from the contract. 
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Below 1s Elementary School No. 1. In order to reduce costs 
unit “A”, the auditoriam-gymnasium-community room, was 
not built as originally designed. A typical classroom-sized unit 
was substituted for the contemplated structure. 
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Elementary School No. 2, above, contains the same general 
The less expensive multi-use room was 
also used in this school. Below is the plan of the Intermediate 
School, which also was eliminated to reduce costs, but whose 
lack may seriously hamper the educational program of the 
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Photograph below is a general view of the site showing construction under way on the houses in August, 1942. (The complete project 
will be presented in a future issue of New Pencit Points.) 
2 Roger Sturtevant 





Schools, Chabot Terrace 
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Construction on the Chabot Terrace school started June 28, 1943. It was built by the Emergency Operations Unit of the 
PBA. The buildings are built on concrete piles, approximately 8 ft. on centers longitudinally and 11 ft. transversly. This 
type of foundation was necessary because some of the buildings were placed on filled earth, and where they were not, 
clay-adobe soil prevailed. On these bases 4x10 girders 8 ft. on centers support 2x6 floor joists 16 inches on centers. Seis- 
mic forces are resisted by diagonally-sheathed shear walls. The sheathing extends from the top of the concrete pile cap 
to the sill of the corridor windows; on the corridor walls, and to the roof, on the end walls. The subfloor and roof 
sheathing are laid diagonally to provide two horizontal diaphragms. Vertical shear walls extend on three sides of each 
classroom. None of the intermediate subfloor joists needed diagonal bracing. The classroom ceiling is supported by 
2x16 joists 4 ft. on centers with 2x4 blocking, placed flat, between. The corridor ceiling has 2x10 joists 4 ft. on centers. 
Each classroom is an independent structural unit, separated from the adjoining room by 4 ft. 
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plan of classroom 
{ teachers desk 

2 wardrobe storage 
3. project table 

4 reading table 

5. sink 

6 blackboord 


The typical classroom has clear inside dimensions of 22x40 ft. The span 
was determined as much by the size of available framing timber as by 
school building codes. Originally this span was uniform for all units ex- 
cepting the multi-use room. It should be noted that all the equipment 
in the classroom is in standard units which can be rearranged to suit the 
needs of a particular type of class or a change in classroom procedure. 
The seating arrangement is also flexible as long as movable furniture is 
used. 
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PICAL CROSS SECTION MULTI-USE ROOM a oe 


The multi-use room shown above was intended for the intermediate school. Although this 
school was eliminated, the design of this building, much like that used in the Carquinez Heights 
School, nevertheless is most interesting. Construction here required the use of laminated wood 
arches consisting of three 4x16 timbers, placed 16 ft. on centers. The roof was to be diagonally 
sheathed. 

Exterior of all buildings is surfaced with 1x6 beveled redwood siding which was painted. Roofs 
are of composition with mineral surfacing. Interiors are of 1x6 Douglas fir, tongued-and- 
grooved and V-jointed. This surfacing is finished with a light stain. Heating for all units is 
supplied by gravity type oil heaters. Lighting fixtures are of the direct type. 
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The plan above shows the typical multi-use room substituted for the unit shown at the top of the page. The room 
used here has the same span as the typical classroom; that is, 22 ft. wide. This limits use quite drastically since games 
requiring a large area cannot be played in them. However, the change from the original scheme was deemed advisable 
both from the point of view of economy and because of the shortage of framing timber. Moreover, since the project 
is not expected to endure after the war, the schools have not been designed as permanent buildings. 





Chabot Terrace is a development of some 3,000 houses, built under the auspices of FPHA for workers at the Mare 
Island Navy Yard. The 3,000 homes are now housing a population of approximately 10,000, of which the expected 
school population is: 60 for the Nursery School; 120 Kindergarten; 960 Elementary Schools; 390 in the Intermediate 
School; and 288 in the Senior High School. In order to economize on critical materials, these schools are expected to 
operate on a double shift basis, that is at 200°/ of capacity. Being for tax-free war housing, the population which these 
schools serve provides no additional school tax revenue for the school district. The government and the district cooperate 
to an extent. Cost of construction, equipment, and furniture was provided entirely by Lanham Act Funds. The school 
district pays part of the maintenances and operation expenses, through tax and tax allotments. The remainder is 
made up by the U. S. Government in lieu of taxes. 
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John Frederick Stanton 


(Continued from page 45) 


ships than is possible in older cities. Wartime construction, 
hemmed in by restrictions, the need for speed and frequent 
compromises, is no place to look for the realization of an ideal, 
yet the community relationships so established provide much 
f interest. 


A constantly recurring determinant in the form of these new 
planned communities is the schoolhouse, which serves as the 
nucleus of neighborhood or community units. Many facilities 
for answering the adult needs of the community are found in 
these schools, sometimes only as a matter of expediency, some- 
times to mutual advantage of school and community; but at 
any rate the complexion of the whole school plant is undergoing 
1 change. These schools become something of a symbol, the 
expression of a central organism which serves the needs of the 
community, young and old alike. That many of the citizens of 
these communities show some apathy toward the ideals of plan- 
ners, educators, and social workers is not necessarily a significant 
commentary in the face of present conditions. 


These two points, then—the promise of a re-examination of 
educational methods, and the recent further crystallization of 
the community school concept, both due in some measure to the 
war—are factors to be watched in postwar schools. 


However, hopeful, enthusiastic predictions about the place that 
schools will occupy in the world-to-be are being booted about 
with gusto. Architects, planners, and educators have not been 
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Publication of photographs of this type in a school study was, 
a few years ago, a tremendous step forward. It meant that archi- 
tects were beginning to realize that changes in educational 
theory and practice really had an effect upon the type of building 
a growing curriculum needed. Obviously such activities as build- 
ing a rabbit hutch, tending a garden and making finger 
paintings require different classroom - facilities than learning 
the three R's. In the past few years, where climate permitted, 
classes began to move out-of-doors for an increasing propor- 
tion of the curriculum. Field trips began to be used in the 
lower grades as well as in high school and college. Now, 
as the photograph on the opposite page shows, even a reading 
class for youngsters is held in the outdoor classroom. All 
these photographs are of Ducor Elementary School, a rural 
school in the Ducor Union School District. Architects were 
Franklin and Kump. 


slow to seize upon the school as a once-neglected, but now im- 
portant, embodiment of a new democratic spirit, and have 
proceeded to give it the works. 


The architect will bear a great burden of responsibility in giv- 
ing form to the postwar school plant. He is faced by a great 
divergence of educational aims and methods, and needs to be 
familiar with all phases of educational ideology, technical ad- 
vances and legal data in order to discharge his function with 
skill and with credit to his profession. He must be able to de- 
sign a school plant that becomes, in the hands of educators, a 
responsive instrument in the educational process. 


Educational Aims and Procedures 


To presume to define education is entirely beyond the scope 
of this article. But the nature of education and of the processes 
associated with it have a direct bearing on the determination 
of the forms of its shelter and related facilities. This is an 
attempt to examine some of those aspects of education which 
may be expected to affect most the work of the architect. 


The executive organization of the public school system is prob- 
ably one of the purest expressions of democracy in our country 
today. The Board of Trustees or the Board of Education is 
elected by public vote to serve its community, usually without 
pay, and is directly answerable to its district for the quality of 
the school system. This form of organization makes it possible 
for the school system to be a direct expression of the needs and 
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culture of its own district, although state standards and controls 
serve to give coherence to the many districts. 


The smallness of this unit of organization contributes greatly to 
the existence of wide divergencies of aims and methods that 
characterize the school system—in general, an evidence of the 
working of democracy. In the existence of differences may be 
much of value as well as many difficulties. The range of 
views held by educators is so wide that there is room to believe 
that some confusion exists in educational aims. 


There are two schools of thought in educational methods and 
aims, generally known as the traditional and progressive. These 
two terms are used here with some hesitation since they in- 
evitably connote a judgment of their respective values, but cer- 
tainly none is here intended. In fact, an architect who ap- 
proaches a school client with a conviction one way or another 

garding the comparative values of teaching methods runs the 
risk of imposing an alien interpretation on his client’s needs. 


The traditional school of educators holds that principles and 
truths are abstract and unchanging; that education aims to teach 
a student to think by referring in the teaching process to these 
truths and principles; and that a student properly grounded 
will be able to adapt the method of thought and analysis thus 
learned to any specific set of conditions. The activity program 
Which aims at the coordination of mind and body is given less, 
rather than more, emphasis. 


Opposed to this is the progressive school. It believes that edu 
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cation is achieved through experience and that branches of 
knowledge are assimilated by relating them to units of ex- 
perience; that thinking becomes more real and useful when 
derived from conditions within range of the direct experience 
of the child. It follows that this system makes use of an ex- 
tended activity program, intended to coordinate mental and 
manual skills. 


The recent trend in education seems to favor the latter school 
of thought as does our present experience with education dur- 
ing the war. However, the war has indicated also an increasing 
need for the basic studies of mathematics, science, and English. 


Our factories find that the best workers are those whose mental 
and manual skills are coordinated and who have a background 
of good general education which fits them for useful work by 
a short course in the special machines and techniques used in 
their task. 


The skill that seems to be most generally adaptable is one de- 
veloped in general terms by experience in broad classifications 
of machine tool operation. In vocational education highly in- 
tensive specialization in operating machine tools may not be 
undesirable in itself, but will probably involve heavy expenditures 
in capital outlay and operation that means a sacrifice of other 
desirable features of the school plant. 


This tendency to specialize in education is characteristic, and 
curricula are increasing in complexity. There are courses given 
in calculus and in comptometer operation; in Greek and in hair 
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dressing. The field of subject matter in which instruction is 
being offered is becoming so spread out, and so much is offered, 
that it seems incredible that any one subject can be treated well. 
This is partly because of a demand for these knowledges and 
skills by students, partly because of the increasing specialization 
within the teaching profession, which seeks to justify its own 
specialization. 


Not often considered a part of the whole educational picture 
is the varied array of agencies whose job it is to teach in one 
way or another. The school organization is generally thought 
to be the various, but simple, classifications of primary, secon 
dary, and university levels of the public school system. But either 
supplementing these or competing with them we have numerous 
agencies, many of which teach only through subsidiary depart 
ments, as an answer to special needs or conditions. Some of 
these are: local, state, or federal government agencies; libraries; 
zoos; concert halls; business schools; parochial schools; and 
many others. It is obvious that this duplication of agencies in- 
vites waste, overlapping of functions, and perhaps a confusion 
inherent in our democratic freedom of choice. 


Correlation in some measure of the work of these agencies as 
well as their plants would appear to be a desirable program 
in many communities, especially the smaller ones whose ability 
to support public institutions is limited. For instance, welding 
together into one series of related buildings the museum, 
library, concert hall, and high school, would create a learning 
and cultural community center in which the work and position 
of all would be enhanced. 








Manufactured, Prefabricated, Classroom-Office-Kindergarten Units 





Designed for the Standard Engineering Corpora- 
tion, these are portable school units built of 
panel construction supported by laminated 3. 
hinged wood arches. Interiors are shown on the 
following page. Wood floors are covered with 
mastic paving; wall panels are prefinished, of 
composition board on interior surfaces and with 
exteriors of shingle, siding, or plywood. Inside 
ceiling surface ts insulating board, roof ts min- 
eral-surfaced composition. Lighting is furnished 
by indirect silvered-bowl reflector units. Heat- 
ing 1s provided by gravity type, oil-fired space 
heaters. Blackboards are of composition. Cost 
per classroom unit (24 x 40 ft.) is under $3,000. 
One classroom, knocked down, can be trans- 
ported on a single truck. 

The San Pablo School, an elementary grade 
school in San Pablo, Calif., has 12 of these, used 
as classrooms, 2 kindergarten units, an office, li- 
brary and multi-use room. Construction of the 
school has just started. 


The growth of the community school idea has already been 
mentioned here, but we might go farther with some of its 
educational implications. 


For the adult, it means in general the breaking down of the 
adult’s belief that education is completed on graduation from 
school. His needs for learning are of exactly the same nature 
as those of the young student, except that his needs are more 
mature. Education is a continuing process. The adult is sensitive 
about returning to school; his interest must be cultivated with 
much tact and understanding, which requires the services of 
competent administrators and facilities for conferences. Ex- 
actly what he studies depends completely on what his needs 
are in his locality and the facilities offered by the school plant. 


His participation may be in the form of organized recreation 
and athletic play, of social activities, or of forums and lectures. 
A fine line must be drawn concerning the kind of activities 
offered him, between those which have educational or creative 
value, and those whose only aim is amusement. 


Of inestimable help are the services of the adult in planning 
the curriculum through meetings with the school administrators 
and the Board of Trustees, and in actually assisting in some 
of the learning activities of the students. 


For the young student the community school idea, in a progres- 
sive curriculum, means that the community itself, as well as 
the classroom, becomes a laboratory for learning. To be specific 
on this point, let us suppose that the transportation system of 
the community is to be studied by a-class. The study may cover 
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Postwar implications of this type of school con- 
struction are most provocative. The San Pablo 
School serves a recently completed trailer court 
and a 700-house war project to the east. 
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two days’ time or three weeks’, depending on the maturity of 
the group and the nature of the problem. At the preliminary 
meeting the teacher outlines to the group a general description 
of the subject and the method of attack. The class probably 
will be divided into groups, each group to gather material on 
different phases of the problem. One group may go to the 
library to study the rules and regulations of interstate commerce. 
Others may spread out over the community to gather infor 
mation on local bus and street car lines, railroads serving the 
local area, and truck freight lines. In the meantime officials of 
street car lines, freight agents, etc. may meet with the class to 
discuss their problem with them. There will be many confer- 
ences, and large charts will be prepared for elucidation and 
comparisons. In the final meetings all the information will be 
correlated and conclusions drawn. 


This is only one of many types of study that may be drawn 

from the local scene. It is described here in detail so the variety 
\ctivities may be sensed. The school plant must be such 
these activities can be carried on efficiently; it cannot be 
hned within the four walls of the traditional classroom. 


Such expansion of ‘curricular activities is taking place in all 
grades, to varying degrees, under the teaching methods of both 
traditional and progressive schools of thought. Activities such 
as student clubs and student government, once generally thought 
of as extra-curricular, are now regarded as comparable in im- 
portance to work in supervised classes. In lower grades the 
teaching is likewise growing in activity and range, but because 
verv young children must be constantly supervised, their work 
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is localized in the indoor classroom, or the outdoor classroom 
if they are fortunate enough to have one, or they may be taken 
on short trips accompanied by their teacher. This teaching can 
benefit by being implemented by audio-visual aids, the public 
address system, and devices generally unknown to the teaching 
techniques of ten or fifteen years ago. 


The nursery school is another feature of the public school sys 
tem whose general acceptance has been widened because of 
the demands of our war economy. In areas where war industries 
have made use of women workers, nursery schools have come 
into prominence. Their recent rapid growth in importance has 
been due to the war. Nursery schools in some cases have been 
organized and operated by factories where public schools have 
not been able to undertake the job. 


\lthough this recent nursery school growth has been a wartime 
expedient, it has done much to establish the value of pre-school 
training. Many authorities believe that the greater part of a 
child’s personality is fixed by the time he is six years old. The 
very young child benefits from group contacts and supervision 
in the nursery school, and does this without losing any of the 
advantages of family relationships. It is generally agreed among 
the educators that the child who has gone through nursery 
school is better prepared for the primary school than the child 
who has not. 


I believe it pertinent here to level one serious criticism at edu 


cators for their failure to master an idea that if properly under 
stood would greatly aid the architect in his attempt to translate 
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Prefabricated classroom designed for the Standard Engineering Corporation by Ernest ]. Kump Co., archi- 
tects. The school of which this is a part serves the community of San Pablo, which adjoins Richmond, 
California—where there is great shipbuilding activity. The town is another victim of war growth. 


their needs into buildings. In its essence it is this: Teachers and 
educators in general understand the school plant as a building 
that provides shelter from the weather. It is of the greatest 
importance to them in their work to grasp the significance of 
the complete school plant as an instrument of education even 
greater in use possibilities than textbooks and laboratory sup- 
plies. The plant is a tool for teaching. Its value must be 
measured in terms of increased teaching effectiveness. In order 
to realize these possibilities, the thinking of educators must be 
carried far enough to determine plant requirements, not merely 
in terms of blackboard areas and number of pupils per class, 
but in terms of instructional procedures, arrangements, and 


uses. The educational plant is a tool, responsive to program 


needs. The educator must aid the architect in determining its 
form. 


Cost Factors 


For our present purpose, a scrutiny of the field of education 
would be incomplete if only its philosophies and teaching tech- 
niques were considered. Behind the educational facade of 
teachers, pupils, curricula, and schools, there exists the machin- 
ery of operation which makes possible the educational function, 
and which directly affects the work of the architect in the field 
of costs. 

% of all 


money spent on education came from the county and local 


In 1932, considering the country as a whole, roughly 75 
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taxes, 18% from State governments, and the remainder from 
other sources. Because of the local source of the large part of 
this money there is much unevenness in the money available 
to different districts. This is shown by the fact that in the same 
year the money spent per pupil in two different states varied 
from $154 to $31. Within many states there is a disproportionate 
distribution of the money used for capital outlay between urban 
and rural districts, but where consolidation programs are in 
operation expenditures tend toward a better balance. Most 
state governments recognize the need for providing money for 
current expenses but not for capital outlay, and thus the actual 
building money for school plants comes from the local district 
and reflects the prosperity of the district. 


There is need for States to equalize their responsibilities in the 
two fields of plant construction and in operating expenses; there 
is some prospect of this in the offing. Some recognition of this 
problem was apparent in the PWA program of the 1930's. By 
making education a state function and redistributing the tax 
burden the children may be able to share more equally in edu- 
cational opportunities. As it is, the children of poorer areas 
are penalized. 


Salary levels of school teachers are so low they are almost 
a matter of national concern. Children, whose minds are in 
the formative stage, are worthy of contact with the highest type 
of individual only, and yet salary inducements are not adequate 
to secure such a type. A good teacher is a highly skilled worker, 
whose period of training is long, hard, and expensive, and 
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As the photographs show, the building is supported by laminated three-hinged wood arches, 4 ft. on centers, 
and is lighted by a clerestory on one side and full length windows flush with the ceiling on the other. Class- 
room units, of panel construction, are prefabricated. Project is shown in greater detail in preceding pages. 
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whose abilities, though they may be directed differently than 
those in more highly competitive business enterprises, are 
deserving of comparable salaries. The only answer to the need 
for improved teaching personnel is better pay. From 50 % to 
65 °% of school money is disbursed in the form of salaries; and 
if this percentage is increased the money available for capital 
outlay will shrink below its usual 10 °4 to 15 %. 

The prospect, then, is that expenditures for school plant opera- 
tion will increase due to: Increased community responsibilities; 
expanding teaching programs; higher salary costs. Equally true 
is that it will be harder to increase the amount of available 
school money for many years to come due to: War expenses; 
mounting cost in the operation of the federal government; in- 
creased living costs, etc. It can be left to the traditionally fertile 
architectural imagination to find out how much money is left 
to build the school of the future. In the face of this a dis 
ussion of the values of monumental as against more informal 

conomical schools seems academic. 


ately related both to questions of cost and problems of 
nal planning is the matter of land sites for school plants. 
rams of health, recreation and play, and the increasing 
iness of planning, demand larger sites. In California the 
mum acceptable site for elementary schools is five acres 
even larger ones are desirable. It is not always possible 
tain sites of such size. Some experienced educators recom- 
1 20 acres for primary schools, 40 acres for secondary 
Is, which is intended to apply to urban districts as well 





as to those in the rural areas. Of the need for larger sites 
there can be no doubt. Of the probability of obtaining them 
there can be much doubt when urban schools are faced with the 
present high cost of land and the impossibility of finding the 
means to make the land available. 


Rural areas have developed a workable and widely practiced 
system of bus transportation for their pupils. The same prin- 
ciples applied to urban areas would result in moving school 
sites to available, more open land, on the urban fringe. This 
might be one of the possible solutions to the difficult problems 
of the site for the urban school, whose children must have 
the advantages of air and play space. 


In anticipating postwar problems there has been an unreal 
preoccupation with questions of community planning and of the 
ideal sites for schools in the community. Such problems are 
more likely to be in terms of existing sites and their possibilities 
for expanding, and in terms of the reconditioning and growth 
of the structures now standing. 


Not all school districts will face the prospect of expanding en- 
rollments. The slowing growth of our population and the tre- 
mendous and as yet relatively unknown population shifts may 
mean that a program of contraction is in order for some areas. 


Controls and Design Standards 


In practically every state in the country there are building regu- 
lations, the purposes of which are to secure certain minimum 
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Modernization of an Existing School Plant 





Street 


As the first step in modernization, new property 
is acquired, one of the obsolete buildings is 
razed, and new prefabricated building units are 
located for the best present use of the site and 
the best relationship to the remaining buildings. 
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standards in school plant design. To insure uniformity of re- 
quirements and justice in their enforcement, they are almost 
invariably set up as codes. 


Requirements as to fire, panic and structural safety lend them- 
selves to codification without running the risk of working hard- 
ships. They are usually based on performance standards and 
allow considerable freedom in design without necessarily impos- 
ing hindrances on the designer. 


There are other standards, however, which do limit designers 
and school districts, not necessarily in their intent but in the 
nature of their requirements. For example, when a code specifies 
a 12 foot ceiling height in classrooms, or a window area of 1/6 
or 1/10 of the floor area, it is an unnecessary restriction on the 
development of new schoolroom designs. In both of these 
examples the intent is probably to insure adequate light based 
on a scheme of unilateral lighting; or to provide a given 
amount of air per student. 


When a system of bi-lateral windows is used these standards 
are useless; light then comes from two sides of the room and 
cross ventilation can be obtained. If the code stipulates, however, 
that a given number of foot candles shall fall on every desk 
in the room, no matter where the desk may be located, then 
there is an encouragement to ingenuity of design consistent 
with the maintenance of minimum standards. This is only one 
example; there are many. 


The influence of design exerted by code requirements is equalled 
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This is a school plant as it existed in 1935. 
Some buildings were obsolete, more buildings 
were needed, and a larger site was mandatory. 
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The ultimate form of the school plant is here 
visualized, taking into account anticipated de- 
velopment and use of the entire plot. Prefab- 
ricated building units used in the second stage 
are relocated on the site and form part of the 
new plant. Room is left for further expansion. 
This represents efficient use of the site area. 
Sketches on this and other pages were especially 
prepared by Robert Kaestner and the author. 


by the nature of their enforcement and interpretation. The code 
and the manner of its enforcement are interdependent. It may 
be enforced by an arbitrary and literal interpretation; or it may 
serve as a guide by reference to which all problems are judged 
on their merits. 


In California there is a very fortunate segregation as to types of 
requirements. The State Division of Architecture passes on 
matters pertaining to structural safety, resistance to seismic 
forces, fire and panic. Its judgment is based on code require- 
ments, and allows the freedom of a wide range of intelligent 
solutions. 


The Division of Schoolhouse Planning of the California State 
Department of Education, under Dr. Charles Bursch, deals with 
problems of function, of site arrangements, of lighting, of hy- 
giene, and of teaching facilities. Each design is analyzed and 
judged on its own merits, with reference to performance stand- 
ards and in the light of past experience. As an indication of the 
effectiveness of this agency, this writer believes that it is in a 
large measure responsible for the development of modern school 
plant design in this state. 


Fixed standards of design and leyout may do more harm than 
good. They are often improperly used as devices to avoid 
creative and independent thinking, and even at best they only 
determine minimums which should serve as points of departure. 
They are subject to immediate obsolescence. A 23-by-36-foot 
classroom is inadequate by any standard if it fails to meet the 
needs of a specific program. 
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Unit Design 


In the sketches below are illustrated principles 
of unit design based on the experience of Frank- 
lin and Kump and the Ernest ]. Kump Com- 
pany. The influence of many other school ar- 
chitects is, of course, discernible. It should 
be noted that the clerestory window is dropped 
below the corridor roof. Franklin and Kump 
first did this in the Ducor Elementary School. 
A later development is to be seen in the Exeter 
School. 
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Standards may not be universally applicable. Just a few years 
ago a study of school design was published in which it was 
stated: “satisfactory classroom orientation, in order of desira- 
bility, has been found to be southeast, east, west, or south.” In 
the practice of our office it has been found that north is the only 
desirable orientation of major window areas for maximum see- 
ing efficiency. Well 
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Design of the School Building 


The architect is the key man in the design and construction of 
the school plant. His problem is the resolution of the program 
needs of the school district into a well balanced, well integrated 
design. The implications of this are often overlooked. To use 
costly materials or mechanical equipment, to develop an un- 
necessarily complicated structural system that demands more 
than its relative share of the building budget, and because of 
these, to sacrifice needed space or educational facilities, is a 
failure of the architect’s professional service. If the school board 
wants more than the budget will allow even with the most 
judicious use, the board should be so advised and not find this 
out on the night of the bid opening; they should then be helped 
in formulating a building program that is within their reach. If 
a school board is totally unacquainted with building problems, 
the architect becomes the educator, the school board the pupils; 
but never must the architect impose his educational philosophy 
on the board. He may do so as a citizen, however. 


I cannot be specific concerning the minutiae of building prob- 
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lems. Solutions must be found for special problems, not pulled 
out of a book. Nevertheless some comments on different perti- 
nent subjects are incorporated in the hope that they may provoke 
thought. 


Building costs: As was mentioned, the architect must be able 
to provide more building for less money. This has been espe 
cially true in war-time schools. But therein lies a challenge to the 
ability of the architect and a real opportunity for creative 
work. The philosophy behind the building of war-time schools 
has unfortunately been to provide something that will get by for 
the duration, until something better can be had. Instead, im- 
provements on the practices of peace-time, rather than substitutes 


for them, must be developed. Experimentation should be stimu 


lated in the direction of light, airy, quickly built structures with 
improvements in teaching facilities. 


Adult education: The use of the school by the adult imposes 
certain unique problems. He uses the school plant generally 
at night and this use brings up considerations different from 
those of daytime use. Exterior lighting must be such that park- 
ing and entrances are well related and easily found. Paths of 
travel in the building must be simple and direct. The admin- 
istrative offices must be separate from those used by the day- 
time staff, and they must be provided with ample conference 
areas, and facilities for*keeping separate records and files. Since 
the size of furniture used by adults may be different from that 
used by the daytime pupils, classrooms for instruction must have 
flexible seating and equipment with spaces for furniture storage 
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At the right is standardized unit equipment in 
use in the Ducor Elementary School. 


as well as separate storage for adult work. Where the district 
allows it, there should be recognition of the need for smoking. 


Flexibility: The anticipation of growth and change through 
flexibility of plant is of greatest importance and can do much 
toward postponing eventual obsolescence. The manner in which 
flexibility is achieved is dependent on the type of use. For 
instance, an elementary classroom is something of a self-con- 
tained unit; its flexibility is one of equipment and of internal 
arrangements. The problem of flexibility in the high school 
plant is more complex. The mathematics room and language 
room of this year may, next year, have their spaces consolidated 
and converted into a biology laboratory. An entire classroom 
wing should be considered as a loft space with interior parti- 
tions such that they can be easily rearranged and mechanical 
lines and equipment readily accessible. Large spaces such as 
cafeterias and study halls must be capable of accommodating 
many functions with a minimum of change or rearrangement. 
Gymnasiums and auditoriums are expensive spaces and should 
yield many types of use. 


Lighting: In a well designed schoolroom the use of artificial 
light during the day should be resorted to but seldom, even in 
eastern zones. Much study has been directed towards design and 
use of artificial light when its importance is secondary to the 
proper use of natural light. If artificial light is needed to sup- 
plement daylight it should be mechanically controlled by photo- 
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The authors experience leads him to belicve 
that built-in equipment in a classroom restricts 
the classroom to the type of curriculum in vogue 
at the time the building was designed. Stand. 
ardized units, assembled into whatever arrange. 
ment suits the program,.permit much greater 


flexibility. 
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electric cells. In the experience of our office, unilateral light is 
altogether unsatisfactory. The endorsement of 8 to 12 foot 
candles on every desk in the room by authorities in lighting 
represents a minimum. 60 to 75 foot candles and even much 
more are possible on all desks with bilaterally lighted rooms in 
the California area. In our practice it has been found best to 
provide, in both longer walls of a classroom, windows which 
are continuous from wall to wall and which extend flush with 
the ceiling line. Wide window mullions or blank walls adjacent 
to window areas in the same plane produce highly objection- 
able glare sources. Blinds or louvres are most satisfactory when 
properly adjusted and fixed at the correct position. Bilateral 
lighting should not be considered a feature peculiar to one-story 
buildings only; it has been developed in European examples of 
multi-story buildings. 


Mechanical equipment: The most difficult problem posed by 
mechanical equipment is its integration into the design of the 
building so that it is capable of flexibility in use and in reat 
rangement. Convector radiators and light outlet locations, ¢& 
pecially, should be placed in a regular pattern, the former on 
outside walls, so that new divisions of space by partitions will 
not unbalance the system. Water, gas, and power should be 
easily available for installing new equipment. Radiant heating 
has not been particularly favored in California because, even dur- 
ing winter, heat is not always necessary during the entire day- 
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The question of window area and ortenta- 
tion has long plagued school architects. Many 
school building codes have required, on the 
window side of the standard, unilaterally 
lighted, 22-ft-wide classroom, that part of 
the wall next to the blackboard be solid, to 
prevent glare on the board. In many classes 
today, blackboard work is limited. Where 
it is required, diffused lighting from either 
natural or artificial sources can eliminate the 
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tS The advantages of its use are more applicable to colder climates ture, equipment, and the tools of teaching. The consistent and 
foot where heat is needed for a longer daily period. The effect of complete integration of the entire educational plant will be 
ting such new items of educational equipment as television on the more possible of realization than at present; the mixture of 
uch size and shapes of rooms is unknown as yet. Their use can be handcraft methods and factory processes now employed will 
Sm anticipated in the near future and their requirements will de- become less characteristic of the building trade. 
ct? mand changes in our traditional room layouts. 
hich Many school districts now find it difficult to absorb improve- 
vith Prefabrication: This building technique has grown rapidly dur- ments in curriculum and method because of permanent and 
cent ing the war and has been used on some wartime schools. Its costly plants rapidly approaching obsolescence. They cannot 
ion- full significance, however, will be in the field of postwar con- afford to abandon their present schools and rebuild, although 
hen struction. One of the potentialities of prefabrication lies in the many of them would like to. A gradual growth or change in 
eral prospect of obtaining building economies. As has been pointed their plants will be possible by means of light prefabricated class- 
tory out, this is particularly applicable to schoolhouse construction rooms which can be located in available spaces on their sites, as 
s ol in solving problems of cost. Prefabrication’s advantages would needed. When it is possible, finally, to get rid of the original 
be limited if confined to cost only; as important as economies permanent buildings, these light, manufactured classrooms may 
are the many other ways in which its use may serve as a help be rearranged on the site in terms of the best use of the land. 
by in the development of education. We are not yet fully aware This would seem like a far-fetched prediction were it not for 
the of the complete extent of its postwar applications, but some the fact that many schools in this state are now replacing their 
car- of them are already being seen. Prefabrication’s wartime prod- original structures gradually with modern schools; but the 
ucts have left an unpleasant taste in the lay citizen’s mouth; one modern additions are equally fixed on the site. This makes it 
o of its first assignments will be to live down its wartime reputa- hard to plan in terms of the full eventual use of the site area. 
will tion. New materials, new factory methods and factory tools, Thus prefabrication may afford a means of achieving a 
be will produce prefabricated building units and products which in fluidity in building which is capable of meeting the needs 
ing finish and appearance values will command wider acceptance, of the constantly changing fabric of community and regional 
dur- and together with this, wider markets. With a rational unit life. The schools of the future must be a flexible organism 


day. 





system of structural parts will come the standardization of furni- 





capable of developing with our growing concept of education. 






Exeter Union High School, Exeter, Calif. 


Franklin and Kump, Architects 


Exeter Union High School, unlike some of those shown previously in these pages, 
is not a war project. The architects consider it one of the best prewar schools 
in many ways. Exeter is a moderately small country town; many students are 
brought in to school by bus from outlying districts. Plot plan below shows that 
this is a modernization of an existing school, and that parts of the old plant remain 
in use for the present. 
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All photos by John Frederick Stanton 


South corridor is used for bus loading and unloading in afternoon and morning, out of school 
hours. The major window orientation is north throughout. Construction in general is brick 
foundations on concrete footings (to reduce costs), with wood frame, brick veneered, above. 
The library wing has rigid steel framing. End walis of each wing, and corridor walls, are 
erior is faced with brick and stucco; sash are steel, and 


designed to take seismic forces. 


floors are concrete in corridors, maple inside. Cost of construction was $156,008, not including 


fees. Roofing is 6-0z. copper. A. A. Coddington was the mechanical engineer. 
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Interiors have Douglas fir plywood partitions, finished with light 
stain. Ceilings are finished with acoustic tile and insulated with 
mineral wool. Blackboards are slate. Heating, originally de- 
signed for copper convector radiators, was changed slightly by 
war necessities. Steam radiators taken from razed school build- 
ings on the site were eventually installed. Steam comes from 
the existing plant; there is supplementary gas heat in the office 
wing for evening use. Classroom lighting is direct. 


Below, library; at right, library desk, and above, typical class 
room. 





Elementary School, Ducor Union School District, Ducor, Calif. 
Franklin and Kump, Architects 
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All photos by John Frederick Stanton 
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Ducor is a small town; the school is decidedly rural in character. In designing it, the archi- 
tects found the teachers’ participation in planning to be most helpful. Orientation of class- 
rooms is east, principally because the many trees on the site required. The site is quite large, 
with a large recreational area to the west (not shown in plot plan). 
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Shown below are the outdoor corridor and the west wall of the classrooms, broken by wing 
walls which not only give a degree of privacy and sunshade to the indoor-outdoor classroom 
units, but also stiffen the building against seismic forces. Clerestory windows were put under 


the corridor roof in this school for the first time in Franklin and Kump’s work. This detail 


was simplified in the later Exeter School. 

Construction is wood frame, stuccoed, on concrete foundations. Roofing is of galvanized iron 
tiles; sash are steel; floors inside are covered with linoleum; corridor floors are concrete. Black- 
boards are slate, with metal trim and chalk trough. Tackboards are of composition. Interior 
walls and ceiling are plastered. Heat is supplied by an oil-fired hot air furnace. Cost, not in- 


cluding fees, was just under $22,500. 
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Plan and photographs of Ducor Elementary School on this page show a |e 
results of collaboration between architects and school personnel in the eat! 
stages of planning. The outdoor corridor houses the drinking fountains. 
Gratings shown in the corridor floor at classroom doors serve as footscrapel' 
the site is muddy and requires that some such provision be made. It can 0 
seen in plan that each office contains a reasonably complete kitchenette, am 
that activity areas of classrooms are amply provided with storage and work | 
cilities, many of them of a unit type, so they can be regrouped to satis!) 
changing needs. 
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H Selected Details 


Typical Classroom, Exeter Union High School; Franklin and Kump, Architects 


Orientation of this classroom differs from Franklin and Kump’s usual practice due to site conditions. Activity area is included with- 
in classroom; study alcove in southeast corner. Clerestory is under corridor roof; construction somewhat complicated; compare with 
Exeter classroom on fol- 

lowing page. 
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Selected Details 


Typical Classroom, Ducor Elementary School; Franklin and Kump, Architects 





Orientation to north, bilateral lighting made possible a room wider than it is long. Note steel sash applied to exterior wall faces, and 
simple structure, even though clerestory is below corridor ceiling. No activity area needed in high school classroom. 
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These Are Typical War-Built Schools 


Federal Works Administration Projects Literally Dot the Land 


The ten schools below were selected, not quite at random, from quite a number available in the Federal Works 
Agency. All are War Public Works FWA projects designed and built as part of the program of works con 
sidered essential for the maintenance of civilian living standards. Some are temporary, some permanent. They 
come from many states, many types of educational districts, and they almost uniformly ignore the up-to-date 
standards for school buildings which this and other magazines have publicized in the last few years. 

Quite rightfully, FWA is proud of the volume of such work, produced under war pressure. But in example 
after example one sees in it a seizing upon pressure of time, materials, etc., as an excuse for designing in the 
easiest way. Execution ranges in quality from moderately good to poor; it is in conception that they fail com- 
pletely. Compare them with the Rugen School in this issue. 

Photos below, first column, top to bottom: One-classroom bungalow adjacent to Emerson Grammar School, Bur- 
bank, Calif., Patterson School, eight classrooms, Washington, D. C., built of asbestos sheets and plasterboard; 
addition, Carolina Beach School, Wilmington, N. C.; addition, Forestville School, Forestville, Md.; six-classroom 
and gymnasium addition, Morrison High School, Warwick Co., Va. Second column, top to bottom: two-classroom, 
office, and heater room addition, Stark School, Livonia, Mich.; addition, Elementary School, Maple Grove-Rock 
Island, Ill.; four-classroom addition, Lordship School, Stratford, Conn.; eight-classroom Military Trail Elementary 
School, West Palm Beach, Fla.; new Plains Elementary School, Portsmouth, N. H. Architects’ names are omitted 
partly because photographs were received just before going to press (FWA does not furnish such data unless 
specially requested), partly to spare the architects embar.assment. 











Study for a Postwar Elementary School 
Childs and Smith, Architects 


Say the architects: 

“The school of tomorrow may well become the capitol of the neighborhood in which it is located, providing for 
civic and adult use as well as student activities. Should parents bring their children in helicopters in place of motor 
cars, larger sites will be needed in the country and roof decks for deplaning in our cities. 


“More intensive development of sites wil) yrovide for outdoor class work in a variety of projects, including: gar. 
dening; animal and nature study; model and actual building construction; music and drama, all in addition to our 
former single use as play and recreational areas. This developmént may lead to part-time participation of older 





Photos Hedrich-Blessing 
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student groups on adjacent farms, in summer, and in factories in winter. Parks, brooks, and lakes may well form 
a part of our future school sites resulting in a richer life for young and old. 





“Supplementing the gaiety of youth, our former dreary institutional structures will be replaced by an architecture 
of light, cheer, and color. Although built in a substantial manner for minimum maintenance, they will be far more 
flexible, with demountable interior partitions, standardized units of equipment as far as possible, that may be 
moved or replaced to suit the varying teacher needs and requirements. Many new materials (such as plywood, 
plastics, aluminum) will play a great part in providing more livable, sanitary, and cheerful classrooms. Color in new 
“Velon” rustless screens will be a great asset. Control of light by polarized glass may eliminate many headaches, 
actual and otherwise. Chemistry has gone a long way during the war and we may expect great development in 
both rubber and asphalt tile floors, as to durability and maintenance. Combination of plastics, asphalt and rubber 
will give us a grease-proof product more rigid and durable in every way. Provision of acoustic material will great- 
ly lessen the noise nuisance in all parts of the school. Undreamed-of development of color and the redecoration of 
school class rooms, in paint, paper and murals, from year to year, as is customary in our homes, will add and 
retain greater charm for all ages. 



















“In the mechanical branches, greatly increased plumbing facilities will be provided. Practical development in 
fluorescent lighting will supply sunlight on cloudy days. Possibility of radiant heat, both solar and artificial, is in 
the offing. Air conditioning, in special rooms, at least, will relieve the torrid days of summer as in our cafes and 
movie theaters of today. Electrical units and window ventilation may replace our old cumbersome, expensive cen- 
tral ventilating systems.” 
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Below and on facing page, photographs of model 











L. M. Ericsson Building, Stockholm, Sweden 


Ture Wennerholm, Architect 


. M. Ericsson from Simons 





























































































L. M. Ericsson manufactures telephone and communications equip 
ment for shipment all over the world, a business which started in a 
small way in 1876. Until 1936, it conducted its affairs inefficiently in 
widely scattered plants. In that year, the company called in Ture 
Wennerholm, official architect of the State Building Commission and 
designer of one of Stockholm’s first modern office buildings, of the 
Tennis Stadium, and of the Swedish Match Building. Much study 
in Sweden and abroad preceded actual planning; the process of con 
solidating many small plants and offices was tremendously compli. 
cated. Construction was started on the site in an outlying district of 
Stockholm in March, 1938; by April, 1940, some factory depart. 
ments were installed; by November of that year the plant was in 
full swing. 
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Plot plan on page 75 shows the extent of site development, felt neces- 
sary because the great number of employees forms an almost distinct 
community. The one-story wing at right houses guards’ and porters’ 
lodgings. Ground floor of main building contains shipping offices and 
some shops. Other precision shops are on the second floor; third floor: 
offices, laboratories, lecture hall, exhibit hall, photo studio, executive 
suite; top floor: dining rooms, lounges and reception rooms for ¢x- 
ecutives. Roughly, the site covers a million square feet; the main 
building is 724 ft. by 426 ft. Much attention was paid to heat and 
sound insulation and to intercommunicating and operating devices. 
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Above, exterior, suite of executives’ dining 
rooms, each with small balcony. Below, main 
facade. Left, typical (third) floor plan.. Fac- 
ing page, top to bottom: Entrance portico, 
housing operatorless elevator, supervised by 
photo-electric cell; executives’ entrance statr, 
with air inlets penetrating the sound-insulated 
ceiling; pool in executives’ rooftop dining 
suite. 
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The L. M. Ericsson building is the largest built in Sweden in years, possibly the largest non- 
military structure recently completed in Europe. It is of reinforced concrete and steel, with 
aerated concrete insulation on exterior surfaces. Expansion joints divide the building into units 
131 by 230 ft., except for the machine hall, which has a monolithic ceiling, 377 by 413 ft. The 
entire plant is designed for flexibility of space use except for necessary fire walls. Great expanses 


of windows make the interior light and airy. Ceilings are finished with perforated tile, through 


some of ;which conditioned air is blown into the rooms. Floors are linoleum. 

Elevators are automatic, operated by photo-electric cells, and are said to ascend, open their doors, 
descend, etc., without any pushing of buttons. (Our correspondents have not told us how this 
is done!) Just inside the door of each executive's office is a telephone dial. An official who 
visits another office than his own ticks off his own number as he enters, thus informing 
telephone operator of his whereabouts. 

Cooperating with the architect were Astrid Sampe-Hultberg, textile designer who designed and 
installed fabrics; and Ewald Dahlskog, who designed an intarsia mural in the board room. 
Photo above is of the lecture room which has a projection booth and is acoustically designed. 
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At left, site plan, showing community facilities provided. By utilizing 
natural ground slope and blasting parts of the rocky site, a subter- 
ranean portion of the building was made possible. This contains stor- 
age room, air raid shelters, a garage, and dressing rooms for employees; 
elevators and stairs take them to their work. 

Photos below: top row, left to right: Main entrance hall, executives’ 
floor, with serpentine desk and cylindrical glass telephone kiosk for 
visitors; 300-ft.long drafting room. Center row left, executives’ lounge 
with free-standing fireplace; right, executives’ dining room. Bottom 
row, left and right, two views of employes’ dining rooms—two rooms 
which can be thrown together by a sliding partition, and which feed 
4,000 employees daily. 
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Wood Hangar, Hagerstown, Md. 


Albert Kahn Associated Architects and Engineers, Inc. 





Completed Fairchild planes now roll out the factory doors into an unusual wooden hangar 





which has just been completed near the main assembly plant of Fairchild Aircraft Division tion 
of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation on thé municipal airport at Hagerstown, bottc 
Maryland. Believed to be one of the largest of its kind in the country, this hangar has been yello 
built of laminated yellow pine arches, measuring 170 feet across. It is 120 feet long. arch 
the i 

Every conceivable convenience, commensurate with war-time economy, has been incorpor ani 
ated into the structure. With a capacity of 35 Fairchild PT-19 trainers, provision has also by 
been made for a flight test office, airplane and engine shop, parts stockroom, Army Air heigl 
Forces inspection office, Air Transport Command dispatching office, pilots’ lounges for both Arch 
men and women, ready room, showers and rest rooms. These quarters have been built into — 
a two-story structure which forms the north side of the building. For servicing planes in the asph 
large hangar there have been built into the concrete floor three parallel ducts carrying 110, Woo 
220 volt and hi-cycle current as well as compressed air lines. These lines are accessible from cove! 
any part of the floor. Steam heat is piped into the building from the main plant. Air 1s Y" 
pulled up through steam heated radiators and dispersed by large blower units, thus convert- form 
ing strong steam heat to temperate heated air. Direct incandescent lighting is used for 
general illumination with portable fluorescent fixtures available on the floor for detailed work Hori 
on planes whenever needed. truss 
tom 
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parte nts 


ngar The Fairchild hangar contains many innovations in construc 


ision [ tion plus some new uses of pre-war building practices. The 

wn, bottoms of the arches are joined by 1” rods. Strips of 1” x 8” 
yellow pine, laminated and glued, form huge arches. Each 
arch has 48 of these strips, which were built up as a unit from 
the inside radius to the outside in large jigs. Each arch con- 
sists of four sections which are butt-joined and held in place 
by four metal splice plates 5/16” thick. The maximum 
height of the arches is 48 feet along the center of the building. 
Arches are placed 10 feet apart and are covered with 2-inch 
tongue-and-groove lumber, which in turn is surfaced with 
asphalted sheets, gravel-finished for protection. 


Wood studs, size 2” x 6”, frame the sides of the building, are 

covered with vapor-sealed insulation board. Asbestos sheets, 

%” thick, butted along vertical joints and lapped horizontally, 

form the outside surface of the sides. wi 
) | : 1 Phe 

Horizontal wind and racking loads are taken up by a large Hf Tits 

truss built into the foremost bay of the hangar. To the bot- main 

tom of this truss at the front are attached the door guides. 

The doors, designed by Fairchild engineers, are each 17’ x 27’ 

and are made of a series of 4” x 5%” vertical and horizontal 

members, covered by %” plywood, glued and nailed to both 

sides of the frames. Doors operate on rollers over tracks em 

bedded in the concrete floor and are manually opened and 

closed. When open, the eight doors are in “pockets” at either 

side of the front of the building. Ten red obstruction lights are 

placed along the roof and on the top sides of the hangar. 


A concrete apron in front of the building, 170’ x 130’, is 
used as a storage and service location. It has steel tiedown 
rings embedded in cement and outlets for electric current. 


[his type of construction uses less material in the roof support 
and permits a greater span. 


Photos on facing page: top, completed hangar; bottom, struc- 
‘ure nearly complete. This page: top, erecting the laminated 
wood arches in four sections each; center, roofing of 2-in. 
fongucd-and-grooved lumber being placed on the arches; bot- 
fom, ricid truss in front bay to take wind and racking loads. 











Discussions on Urbanism 


This is the seventh installment of the reports of seminar discussions held by the Planning and 


Housing Divisions, School of Architecture, Columbia University. Concluding installments will 


be published later. 
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Continued from the August issue 


We may pause for a moment to consider the methods of control. 
wontrol over projects may be continuing, like the control 
public utility commissions have over public utility companies, 
railroads, and telephone and radio companies. Or it may be 
embodied in a contract which redevelopment companies under- 
taking a particular project may make with a local community. 
In the recently passed amendment to the Redevelopment Com- 
panies Act, New York has provided for the ownership and 
operation of a project by a redevelopment company, which is 
subject to a certain amount of regulation. But the Act pro- 
vides that if the redevelopment company surrenders its tax 
exemption, and pays back the taxes saved, or if the tax exemp- 
tion comes to an end, the restrictions on its operation in the 
public interest cease unless otherwise provided by contract with 
the city. In short, here is a concern that is only partially run 
on the public utility principle but may step out from regu- 
lation upon termination of tax exemption. 


The Redevelopment Companies Act as amended provides for the 
use of a contract with the community as the method of regu- 
lation. It seems to me that this form of regulation is to some 
extent illusory. It protects neither the company nor the pub- 
lic. The project is subject to the police power of the State. If 
the practices of a redevelopment company dealing with large 
numbers of people should cease to be in accordance with the 
mores of the community, the State might change the situation 
by legislation affecting all publicly aided projects. Nor is the 
contract system good for the community, for since change is 
the only thing that is certain, vital interests of the community 
may be adversely affected if the community is straight-jacketed 
by an ill-advised contract. The continuing power of regulation 
is the most effective way to insure operation in the public 
interest. 


Primary in the considerations of urban redevelopment is the 
problem of the assemblage of land. This may be divided into 
two major questions: the assembly of parcels of land and the 
clearance of the site; and land costs or values. 


It it rare to find contiguous pieces of land all ready for develop- 
ment. It is more common to find a pattern in which good and 
bad buildings alternate in the same area, and where very few 
parcels are under single ownership. In order to insure a satis- 
factory area for clearance and development it will be necessary 
to acquire parcels of land. In order to insure acquisition there 
must be available the power to take by eminent domain. 


Limitations on the power of eminent domain are twofold: 
those imposed by the Constitution of the United States and 
those imposed by State Constitutions. Under both, land may 
be taken only for a public use and upon payment of just 
compensation. We may assume that clearing up blighted areas 
is a public use, and that if taking land furthers the harmonious 
development of a city, it will be sustained as a taking for 
public use. 


But under the Constitution of the State of New York, there is 
a different question. The New York constitution allows the 
Legislature to grant the power of eminent domain “to any city 

. to any public corporation, and to any corporation regulated 
by law as to rents, profits, dividends, and disposition of its 
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Urban Redevelopment, by Carl S. Stern, Lawyer; Counsel for Long Island State Park Commission, State Board of 
Housing; Board of Directors, Citizen’s Housing Council; Member Committee on Slum Clearance; Chairman of legislative 
subcommittee drafting New York Housing Authority Act. 


property or franchises, and engaged in providing housing facili. 
ties.” In so doing it has followed a pattern heretofore known, 
of granting the power of eminent domain to public bodies and 
to public utility corporations. If the Redevelopment Companies 
Act had granted the power of eminent domain to a corpora. 
tion that was not limited as to rents, profits and dividends, the 
law would be in this respect unconstitutional. If it had grant. 
ed it to a corporation that could immediately step out of the 
restrictions, a serious question would be raised whether this 
was a proper case for delegating the power of eminent domain. 
The Act grants the power of condemnation to the City. For the 
City to exercise that power for the benefit of a concern that is 
not subject to regulation, or that can step from under regulation 
at any time, will undoubtedly raise a question that the courts 
must settle. This is particularly serious under the amendment 
to the Redevelopment Companies Act, for the amendment makes 
redevelopment under the Act a “superior public use”—that is, 
the city may condemn for the redevelopment company prop- 
erty already employed for a public purpose such as school build- 
ings, railroads, and the like. Regardless of the decision of the 
courts, the question still remains whether it is a sound public 
precedent to have the power of eminent domain used to create pri- 
vate housing projects that may be a law unto themselves. 
Gramercy Park, the only private park in New York, is a de- 
lightful spot. But there would undoubtedly be great public 
clamor if eminent domain were to be used to create another 
Gramercy Park. 


Many people feel that the rehabilita**on of cities is rendered dift- 
cult if not impossible because laisu costs “are so high that re- 
development for private or public use is out of the question.” 
And in the Uthwatt report it is stated that the cost of sites is 
so great as to prohibit “their use for the erection of working 
class houses” other than by subsidized projects. 


There is no question that the price tags placed on land by New 
York City, through assessed valuations, aré high. Frequently 
they are out of proportion to their market or any economic 
value. The Real Estate Board in a statement published in 
1942 said that in New York City there were 2,417 sales at an 
average of 63.8% of their assessed value. In private conversa 
tion with an official of one of the large savings banks, I was 
told that recently their average sales for cash were at 47% 
of the assessed value. The New York Sun frequently records 
sales of parcels at less than 47% of the assessed value. 


In reorganizing corporations under modern methods, the Court 
would simply squeeze out the water—that is, the difference 
between the capitalization and the sound economic value of 
the property of the corporation in reorganization. It did this 
recently in the second reorganization within a generation of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, where it wiped out not only 
the preferred stock and the common stock but, in addition, 4 
hundred million dollars worth of bonds. When, however, we 
come to urban land values and the difference between economic 
value of land and its assessed valuation, we encounter a dif 
ferent problem. Professor Spengler spoke about the necessity 
for revising New York City’s tax structure and has indicated 
possible methods of bringing tax assessments into line with reality. 
But until there are substantial modifications, anything like 4 
realistic valuation of New York City real estate is likely to be 
impossible of achievement for many reasons. 
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(a). The greater part of the borrowing power of the city 1s 
limited to ten percent of assessed valuation. The city would 
be tremendously hampered by a reduction in assessed valuation 
since the kind of debts affected by the debt limit provisions are 
now $1,433,604,293 against an assessed valuation of $16,115, 
642,742. 


(b). The city’s current expenses other than debt service must 
be kept within two percent of assessed valuation. Since the city 
is now suspending 1.838°/ of the assessed valuation, if valuation 
were cut in half there would have to be a material cut in 
present expenditures. 


(c). In the past, purchases and loans upon property were made 
with the assessed valuation in mind. These transactions have 
run into large figures. Many loans are held by insurance com 
panies and savings banks. 


(d). If an attempt is made in eminent domain proceedings to 
take a man’s property, he is theoretically entitled only to the 
market value—what a willing purchaser will pay a willing seller. 
Now, despite sales at less than half the assessed valuation, 
the courts (in eminent domain proceedings) tend to have the 
award somewhat approach the assessed valuation. And_ they 
cannot be harshly criticized for this because the land owner 
has been paying taxes not upon values established by the 
current market, but upon a basis fixed by the community. It is 
one thing for a man to take a loss in U.S. Steel common; the 
community has had nothing officially to do with establishing 
its value. But the law requires the community to base tax 
assessments on the value of the property taxed, and it is on 
those assessments that the taxpayer makes his contribution to the 
city’s support. It seems unlikely that if eminent domain is to 
be employed to acquire land, the price that the courts will require 
the purchaser to pay will be much less than the assessed valua- 
tion. 


There are minor expedients that may keep the cost of land as- 
semblage down. Communities may set up land reserves. Tax 
delinquent land may, under appropriate methods, be taken over 
by the city and exchanged for other land in areas sought to 
be developed. Something of this sort was done in Syracuse. 
Streets may be closed in exchange for private concessions. A 
police power strongly enforced may result in demolishing im- 
proper structures. Condemnation techniques may be some- 
what improved and, in line with a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court, there may be, to some extent at least, values 
frozen as of the time a particular project is launched. Some 
people have fostered the idea that blighted areas should be per- 
mitted to rot their way out until they are so valueless that they 
can be taken for practically nothing. I question whether any- 
one can seriously make that suggestion as a practical matter. 


The most radical and far-reaching suggestion is the Hansen- 
Greer proposal that local governments buy up blighted areas 
and slums by condemnation when necessary. Thereafter the 
communities would lease such land as was not required for 
public purposes to private or public enterprises for redevelop- 
ment in accordance with a master plan. Costs of acquisition 
would be kept as low as possible by the bargaining power of 
local governments or decisions of the courts in condemnation 
proceedings. But the proposal would ignore the cost of land 
in fixing the ground rents for the leased land. These rents 
would be based solely upon the estimated earning power of the 
land under the new lease. Assuming that local communities 
might be unable to raise the money to purchase the land, the 
Proposal suggests that the federal government might advance 
money and be repaid solely out of the projects’ earnings. If 
earnings were insufficient, the excess would be written off. as 
the cost of remedying a national evil. As in the case of re- 
organizing private corporations, this program would involve 



































































writing down land values to their economic values in the 
projects affected. Unlike the reorganization of private corpora- 
tions, whatever loss there is would be borne by the com- 
munity instead of the individual owner. To the extent that the 
land owner would be over-paid, this would be a subsidy. 


The methods to be adopted will depend upon the kind of devel- 
opment; whether the project is to be built by a private cor- 
poration, by a public utility company, or a public agency, The 
Uthwatt report looks to leasing land, not sale. Three plans 
much discussed in this country, the so-called Hansen-Greer 
plan, the FHA plan, and the Urban Land Institute plan, en 
visage creating a public agency which will acquire the land 
and will then either lease, as under the Hansen-Greer or FHA 
plans, or lease or sell as provided by the Urban Land Institute 


plan. 


New York has implemented in its laws various possibilities. 
The result is something of a hodge-podge; laws with differing 
controls and controlling bodies govern public housing, limited 
dividend housing, and leasing by cities of their land, giving 
rights to regulated corporations, subject to certain controls, to 
mortgage the fee of the land. More recently there has been the 
Redevelopment Corporation Act which provides for owners in 
a particular neighborhood getting together and replanning their 
neighborhoods with certain compulsory powers over the neigh 
bors who will not come in voluntarily. Finally there has been 
the Redevelopment Companies Act with the recent Hampton 
Michell Amendment which looks to the handling of segments 
of redevelopment projects through corporations subject to some 
regulation. 


Large amounts of public and private funds should be available 
for redevelopment purposes after the war. The national in- 
come will probably continue at a high level. It is unlikely 
that the colossal budget of the United States will drop to the 
prewar basis. Investing institutions will have funds seeking 
investments. Private concerns will have large reserves of capi- 
tal. There will be substantial private savings. 


The question of the form that financing will take will largely 
depend upon the methods adopted. There should be no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining debt capital, the question of getting equity 
capital—the capital that will take risks—should be affected by 
the amount of controls over operations and profits. Controls 
may actually limit profits. If there are thorough controls 
it may be impossible to interest private concerns on a profit 
basis. But this does not eliminate private enterprise or private 
capital. Private architects and builders may be employed. 
Many projects may be leased or sold to concerns with few 
restrictions. Others, such as housing projects, may need more 
thoroughgoing controls. It is conceivable that equity capital 
may be furnished by municipalities as, for example, is done 
in public housing developments where the project is owned 
by the housing authority and only the debt securities are sold 
to the public. There have been suggestions that if private 
capital be employed it come in on an investment, not a specu- 
lative, basis, and that a certain small return be guaranteed with 
the possibility of limited earnings in excess however of the guar- 
anteed return. 


Urban development can be achieved only if the public is de- 
termined to have it. If there is such a determination, no real 
obstacles will stand in the way. We have no.adequate statistics 
as to cost. Investigation may show that a substantial part of the 
cost can be amortized out of economic savings that may be 
achieved by redevelopment. But if communities are determined 
that their future life and the health of their citizens demand 
substantial reconstruction of the community, it is unlikely that 
cost alone will be an insuperable obstacle. People go te great 
lengths to obtatn what they have determined they need. The 
Maginot Line is said to have cost $500,000,000. In February, 
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943, the New York Times stateg that the present war was 
osting the United States over $253,000,000 a day. 


Perhaps public opinion can not be crystallized until a committee 
of Congress, or some public body, makes the kind of public 
investigation and report that has preceded other great reforms 
such as that in the insurance industry, railroads, and public 
utilities. The Urban Land Institute, an off-shoot of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, recently urged Congress to 
establish a committee to study proposals for postwar urban re- 
development, and Senator Taft has introduced a resolution ask- 
ing for a committee to study the work of the NHA and to 
recommend a program of postwar activity in housing. 


An authoritative study and report that will do for America what 
the Uthwatt report may do for England, crystallize public 
sentiment, would be the surest foundation for a real program 
instead of mere patchwork plans which tend to perpetuate or 
repeat errors of the past. 


The accompanying charts were compiled by the 
author, Carl S. Stern, and were found to be ex- 
tremely valuable in the course of the seminars 
at Columbia University. The Editors are grate- 
ful for permission to include them here. 





CURRENT PROPOSALS FOR POSTWAR REDEVELOPMENT OF BLIGHTED AREAS (1943) 
(From The Urban Land Institute, Washington, D. C., News Bulletin No. 8, August 1, 1943) 





Urban Land Institute Plan Greer-Hansen Pian F.H.A. Handbeok Plan 
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ANALYSIS OF 


NEW YORK STATE LAWS RELATIVE TO URBAN REDEVELOPMENT (1943) 





HOUSING AUTHORITY 


HOUSING COMPANIES 


REDEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS REDEVELOPMENT COMPANIES 





erect, Operote, maintain, including 
offices, social, recreational, communal ote, including very 
or other non-housing facilities deemed facilities 


appurtenant 


GENERAL POWERS To provide for low cost housing To provide for low cost housing 
acquire, construct, maintain, and oper- 
limted communal 


To cleer, replan, reconstruct, modern- 
ize substandard and insonitory areas 
and provide adequate, sofe, and prop- 
erly plonned dwelling occommoda- 
tions and such business, commercial, 
cultural, or recreational facilities 
deemed oppurtenont 


To clear, replan, rehabilitate, or re- 
construct substondard of insonitary 
area, including erection of industrial, 
commercial, residentiot, or public 
tructures ond facilities deemed 
appurtenont, 





LIMITATIONS ON EARNINGS 6% 
On morigages). 


on stocks and debentures. (5% 


Maximum earnings 595 of redevelop- 6% of development costs.! 


ment costs.! 





LIMITATIONS ON RENTS Authority limits rentals to make appl 
cable to income groups not supplied 


by private enterprise 


Maximum rentals prescribed in the law. 


To be approved in redevelopment Regulated by contract with city? 


plon 





Planning commission or the local legis 


The company with approval of State 


Planning commission Planning commission or local legis- 


lative body 


Commissioner of Housing and in con- 
formity with planning, zoning, sanitary, 
or building laws of the municipality 


lative body. Un New York City, the 
planning commission.) 





WHO CONTROLS 


Authority, with criticism and suggestion 
of State Commissioner of Housing 
who must approve changes in project 


State Commissioner of Housing, who 
has right of designee on board of 
housing company. 


Supervising agency lin New York 
City, Board of Estimate) who has 
right of designee on board of re- 
development corporation 


Supervising agency fin New York 
City, [0] Comptrotter or fo] —if equity 
securities issued to insurance com 
ponies — Superintendent of Insur- 
ence).2 * 





CONTROL OVER OPERATION 


Commissioner has control over tenant 
selection, salaries, accounting, con- 
tracts for maintenance, etc 


Supervising agency and planning com- 
, mission may set cestain standards 
Salaries limited by plan; rentals to be 
approved in plan; supervising agency 
controls accounting provisions 


Control over contracts for salaries, 
consiruetion contracts and improve- 
mems or OperaNon, accounting ond 
operation proctices.2 

Contrel over rentals, reguloted by 
contreet? 





WHO MAY INVEST IN 
EQUITY SECURITIES 


(Housing Authority may sell bonds.) 


Insurance companies provided oll stock 
hasbeen issued to insuyronce companies. 
Savings banks — if olf stock hes been 
issued to savings bonks and if not 
more than 3% of the ossets of the bank 


Insurance companies and banks moy 
sell any real property in the erec 
developed by the corporation and 
take stock in exchange 


Insurance companies and savings bonks 
may sell any real property within orea 
developed by the compony and toke 
stock in exchange. 

Insurance companies moy- own the 
stock of o redevelopmem compeny. 





Mortgage money up to 66%3% 
Equity securities must equo! et least 
334%, 


No restriction on size of mortgage. 
First lien mortgages legal for sovings 
banks and insurance companies. 


No restriction on size of mortgage. 
First lien mortgages up to 80% ere 
legal for savings banks and insurance 
companies 

Equity securities mustequol atleast 20%. 





CONDEMNATION‘ 


By outhority.5 
By the city, on petitien from the 
authority 


By housing compony on certificate 
from commissioner. 


By corporation,® on certificate of 
approval of condemnation by super- 
vising agency. By city> on certificate 
of approval of condemnation by super- 
vising agency. 


By city. and 





TAX EXEMPTION 


Projects except state projects ore tox 
exempt but city may fix or agree to 
sum to be paid in lieu of toxes. 

Stote projects: value of property 
over assessed voluation is exempt.4 
Maximum — 50 yeors 


Projects eompleted before 1939 may 
be exempt from local texes 

Projects completed 1939-1949: cities 
moy exempt to extent of increose over 
assessed vatvation.? 

Maximum — 50 years. 


Projects may be exempt from ony in- 
crease over assessed veoluation for 
ten years. 


Property may be exempted trom any 
increase over assessed velvation for 
twenty-five years. 





*Planning commission 
\Under a cost-pius 5% or 69 
or 6% of capital investment 
by the same person 


provided for by 


received 





approval of plan 


provision, the earnings may be substantioNy in excess of 5°, 
n the event that mortgage end equity money ore not supplied 


2Where the insurance company wholly owns the securities of the redevelopment company, 

ntrol is regulated by contract with the city under the Superintendent of Insurance and no! 
nder the supervising agency. All controls cease on approval of the contract except those 
contract. All controls cease under supervising agency or contract on ex 
piration of term specified in contract or election by company to poy back prior tox benefits 


Winth December |, 1943 insurance compeny may purchese lend and erect dwelling facilities 


thereon, not subject to control of ony state or municipoh.agency iParkchester was erected 


under this law.) 


‘Under the Constitution the legislature is authorized to “grant the power of eminent domain 


to any city, town, or village, to any public group, ond to ony group regulated by low as to 


superior public use 


rents, profits, dividends, and disposition of its property or franchises ond engaged in providing 
housing facilities.” 


‘Award of condemnation is not to be increased by ony increase in value because of con- 
struction or proposed reconstruction of the area. 
®Where public land is to be condemned, the use by o redevelopment company is deemed oa 


7Meximum assessable limit in state project — actuel cost ef prorect 
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1437, smashed A. D., 1940 by the Luftwaffe. Pencil 
Sales Dept. 167-J9. Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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flat surface of B & F. Distant Cathedral Spire 


blocked in with flat surface 3H. A flat 5H 
wedge added mist in sky. Foreground build- 
ing at left drawn with 6B, 4B, Bwedge points. 


Eldorado pencil 3B, tones blocked in with 
Church of St. Maclou, Rouen, France. Begun A. D., 
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This tile pattern in the Women’s Powder 
Room of the Pepsi-Cola Service Center, 
San Francisco, is Mahogany - with 
diagonal Coral Strips. Architects: Harri- 
son-Fouilhour & Abramovitz; Morris 
Ketchum, Jr.; Jedd Reisner, Asst.; 
Gardner A. Dailey, Assoc. 






































... and Armstrong's Asphalt Tile Satisfied All Three 


RMSTRONG’S Asphalt Tile 
was used in the Pepsi-Cola 
Service Center for Men and Women 
in San Francisco because it satisfied 
the architects’ three main require- 
ments— 


Beauty—It is supplied in 39 har- 
monizing plain and marble colors 
which permit a wide range of orig- 
inal and beautiful designs. Its colors 
won’t wear off because they go all 
the way through every tile. 


Durability—Asphalt tile is tough, 
moistureproof, wear-resistant, and 
easy to maintain. It can take the 
heavy traffic of a service center, 
and, with only an occasional wash- 
ing and waxing, still stay sparkling. 


Availability—Armstrong’s As- 
phalt Tile is available for immediate 
delivery with or without priorities 
—a prime consideration today. 

These advantages, combined 
with low cost, make Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile ideal for today’s jobs. 


See Sweet’s, Section 11/69, and 
write for the illustrated booklet, 
“Low-Cost Floors with a Luxury 
Look.’”’ Address Armstrong Cork 
Co., Resilient Tile Floors Depart- 
ment, 6909 Duke St., Lancaster, Pa. 


FARMY> . 

\ (ORR over our Lancaster factories. 
——— It was awarded for excel- 

lence in the production of shells, bombs, air- 

craft parts, and other vital war materials. 





The Army-Navy “E”’ flies 















ARMSTRONG'S 
ASPHALT TILE 
The low-cost loce CS suith the luxury look 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG'S LINOLEUM 











(Continued from page 13) 


Darcy, district engineer of the New York 
State Department of Public Works; Louis 
L. Delafield, Jr., attorney; James F. Evans, 
director of New York State Parks; John C. 
Evans, chief engineer of Port of New York 
Authority, and Shortridge Hardesty, con. 
sulting engineer. Also A. E. Howland, 
chief engineer of the Long Island State Park 
Commission; Richard V. Hyland, consulting 
engineer; Raymond P. McNulty, attorney; 


| Sidney Shapiro, deputy chief engineer, Long 


Island State Park Commission, and Harry 
Taylor, assistant general manager of the 
Triborough Bridge Authority. 


Mr. Moses’ statement to the press included: 
“Mr. Kaiser told me that they expected 
serious unemployment after the war and 
that they wanted to have a large public 
works program designed and ready for 
letting of contracts to employ people re- 
leased from shipping and other war plants 


| in the demobilization period.” Special atten- 


| tion is to be given to self-liquidating proj- 
| ects, he said. Mr. Moses’ experience in this 
| work includes his activities as Park Com- 
| missioner of New York City, as chairman 


of the Triborough Bridge Authority, as 
chairman of the State Council of Parks, 
and as a member of the New ‘York City 
Planning Commission. 


A WPB directive which conserves 


lumber and metal by increasing work. 
ing stresses of lumber and fastenings, 
covers the following points. 

An estimated additional 200,000,000 board 
feet of structural lumber and considerable 
metal will be made available annually by 
an action of the War Production Board 
which places the design of buildings using 
stress grades of lumber under a wartime 
directive as of August 9, 1943. 


This directive, No. 29, entitled, National : 


Emeregency Specifications for the Design, 
Fabrication and Erection of Stress Grade 
Lumber and Its Fastenings for Buildings, 


| increases by 20 per cent working stresses 


| for all lumber which has been graded for 
| strength by a recognized lumber grading 
_ agency. The increase applies to all wood 





properties except modulus of elasticity 
which, being a physical constant, is not 
changed. In this directive it is ordered that 


| these specifications apply to and govern the 


use of stress grade lumber and its fastenings 
for all buildings which are constructed, 
financed, or approved by governmental 
agencies on contracts placed after Novem- 
ber 1, 1943. However, these agencies are 
empowered to put the directive into im- 
mediate effect wherever possible. Where 
contracts already have been placed or will 
be placed before the November 1 deadline, 
it is directed that they should be reviewed 
by the sponsoring agencies promptly and 
changes made in accordance with the emet- 
gency specifications unless such changes will 
result in a substantial delay in the wat 
effort. 

Stress grades of lumber have been sub 
stituted extensively for structural steel. In 


| addition to that, there has been an increase 
| in the volume of wood building construc 





tion. These two factors have created 4 
shortage of stress grades of lumber. This 
increase in working stresses will help re 


1943 
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lieve this shortage and make a larger vol- 
ume of structural lumber available to 
further substitution for structural steel. 

Use of increased stresses in the design of 
timber joints will also result in a saving of 
metal in connectors, bolts, lag screws— 
roughly estimated about 2,000 tons yearly. 


These specifications do not cover dwelling 
houses and light framing in which dimen- 
sion lumber rather than structural is used 
almost exclusively. Neither do they prevent 


the use of higher stresses in military con- | 


struction where such stresses are specified 


by the military authorities. As in the cases | 


of Directives 8 and 9, covering steel and 
concrete, respectively, Directive No. 29 is 
limited to buildings in which stress grades 
of lumber are used, because during the 
emergency such buildings are largely fi- 
nanced by the Government. 

Working stresses used heretofore with 
structural grades of lumber were conserva- 
tive, the WPB states, noting that they were 
established a number of years ago for use 
under peacetime conditions. 
research has been done since, resulting in 
improved grading technique and design. 


| This research work and the improvements 


were carefully analyzed by the Conserva- 
tion Division of the War Production Board 
in cooperation with the U. S. Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, and the results 
of that work embodied in these emergency 
specifications. The analysis indicated that 
the increase in stresses could be safely made 
without the hazard of failure and that they 
would prove satisfactory provided the pre- 
cautionary requirements are observed... . 


Considerable 


This document covers not only working | 


stresses for structural grades of lumber 
and design loads and formulae, but timber 


connector, bolt, lag screw, nail, spike, drift | 


pin and wood screw joints. In addition 
there is a chapter on glued laminated struc- 
tural lumber containing general provisions 
aimed at assuring satisfactory fabrication 
and construction in that comparatively new 
lumber construction field 


“ee ee 


Copies of the specifications should be avail- | 
able about October 1. Requests should be | 
sent to the Distribution Planning Unit, War | 
Production Board, Room 1090 Railroad Re- 


tirement Building, Washington (25), D. C. 


A $10,000 contest for the best heat- 
ing designs to fit a hypothetical six- 


story house has been announced by the | 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Com- 
pany. 


will be acceptable. The contest closes No- 


Regulator 


Either steam or hot water heating | 


vember 15, 1943 and information can be | 


obtained from the company in Minneapolis. 


Draftsmen are being sought by the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission for 


work in federal agencies. Salaries range 
from $1,752 to $3,163. Experienced ship, 
electrical, mechanical, topographic drafts- 
men are specially needed; however, others 
without special experience will be accepted 
and trained. Announcement 283 and appli- 
cation forms may be secured from post 
offices, Civil Service regional offices, and the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission. Applica- 


tions 
Ice Cy 


hould be sent to the U. S. Civil Serv- 
nmission Washington 25, D. C. 


New 


Pencil Points, September, 1943 











































ON’T be satisfied with make- 
shift walls and ceilings for a 


hospital—or any other type of es- 
You 


have to be. Armstrong’s Monowall 


sential construction. don’t 
offers the all-around high quality 
you demanded in peacetime, plus 
the speed of application required by 
today’s shortages of labor and time. 

Monowall saves time and labor 
because no special preparation of 
wall or ceiling surfaces is required. 
The large boards are easily cut to 
fit, and quickly applied with special 
CM-50 Cement to plaster, gypsum 
lath, wood, or other firm and dry 
surfaces. And more labor is saved 
because no finishing is needed. Arm- 
strong applies the complete finish 
at the factory, in a variety of attrac- 
tive, plain colors and tile-designs. 







Best of all, Armstrong’s Mono- 
wall is a highly practical material, 
well suited to permanent as well as 
temporary quarters, to new con- 
struction as well as remodeling. Tis 
tough surface is lastingly resistant 
to natural usage and wear, and re- 
tains its gleaming, sanitary appear- 
ance with only an occasional wiping 
with a damp cloth and mild soap. 

See Sweet’s for quick facts. We'd 
like to send you illustrated litera- 
ture and samples of Armstrong’s 
Monowall, and to have you call on 
us for the nearest source of supply 
and other specific information. Just 
get in touch with your nearest Arm- 
strong office, or write Armstrong 
Cork Co., Building Ma- 
terials Division, 6909 Lin- 
coln Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





ARMSTRONG’S MONOWALL 





Made by the makers of TEMLOK INSULATION—Sheathing, Lath, De Luxe Interior Finish 
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Products Progress 


Plating Plastics, Etc. 


Of especial interest at this time when the 
war requires metals is the new process 
by which plastics, glass, or any non-con- 
ductor can be perfectly plated with any of 
the plating metals. The plating is said 
to go on these materials as perfectly and 
as permanently as on metal bases. Con- 
vex and concave surfaces, convolutions, cor- 
ners, and recesses are as thoroughly plated 
as are flat or simple round surfaces. Be- 














hile- GX is “physically fit” 


for Recreational Centers 


sides the conserving of metals, there is the 
advantage of greatly reduced production 
costs, the saving of weight, the simplifying 
of design, the insurance of dimensional 
stability, freedom from absorption of oils, 
solvents, moisture, and the increase of heat 
resistance. Electrolytic corrosion between 
dissimilar metals is also eliminated. Among 
the many articles which can be plated are: 
plastic tubing and pipe fittings, both rigid 
and pliable types; magnetic and electric 
shielding; and scientific instruments where 
lightness with solid precision is desirable. 
This process is announced by the Precision 
Paper Tube Company, 2023 West Charles- 
ton Street, Chicago 47, II. 








Tie-Tex floors are getting a rousing 


welcome . . . and a rigorous workout in the recreational 


centers from coast to coast. Trained to “take it” by years ot 


development, Tile-Tex takes the hardest assignments in stride 


... and stands inspection like a cadet on parade. A ruggedly 
durable composition of asbestos and asphalt, Tile-Tex is 


ideally suited to the grueling service conditions of wash- 


rooms, storerooms, passageways and other areas where re- 


sistance to moisture, fire, acids and wear are prime require- 
ments. In lobbies, office spaces, dining rooms and other like 


areas, Tile-Tex combines these essential features with good 


variety in color and design. Planned to give service . . . 


Tile-Tex requires but little. Maintenance calls only for oc- 
casional mopping . . . and installations may be made with- 
out interfering with the use of adjoining spaces. Write now 


for the name of an approved Tile-Tex Contractor . . . quali- 


fied to render complete, speedy Tile-Tex service. 


* The Tile-Tex Company 


101 Park Avenue, New York City * Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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New Materials for Water Tanks 


Concrete and wood have replaced steel in 
another capacity—the water tank of the 
huge Dodge Chicago plant, Division oi 
Chrysler Corporation. Looking like : 
towering silo the cypress tank with a c 
pacity of 100,000 gallons is mounted 135 
feet above grade on a cylindrical tower 
of reinforced concrete. 60 tons of sted! 
is the saving achieved by this use of ma- 
terials. Other notable advantages in 
corporated in the design are: the placing 
of the pump pit inside the base; the elim- 
ination of frost casing because water pipes 
are entirely enclosed within the tower, 
the ladder, with landings at intervals, in- 
side the tower, and provisions for hanging 
100-foot lengths of fire hose inside t 
drain. 


Another Use for Plastic 


The Chase line of plastic lighting unit, 
replacing former metal units, is being put 
out by the F. W. Wakefield Brass Com- 
pany of Vermilion, Ohio. It is claimed 
that little, if any, difference in lighting 
efficiency exists between the two_ lines; 
however, there are differences in styling 
and there is a wider choice in the designs 
offered. Of special note is the material 
Plaskon, an urea formaldehyde _ plast, 
which is now considered to have a def 
nite place in the lighting industry, having 
been recognized as a standard reflecting 
medium. Its weight is approximately ont 
quarter of that of other reflecting m¢ 
diums of comparative size and it is net 
subject to breakage due to temperatutt 
changes. Cleaning the bowls is simp § 
neither hot snor cold water causing a¢ 
verse effect; and dust and age do not de 
teriorate the quality of the plastic. Thi 
new line is offered in wattages from 20) 
to 750 and is available in either clos 
connected ceiling or semi-rigid suspensio! 
types. Chase catalogue numbers are tf 
tained to facilitate ordering by previous 
purchasers. 
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Drawn from real life in 1939, on a Cleveland 
school building job, this picture demonstrated 
the ease with which aluminum spandrels 
were set in place. Architects had discovered 
the many advantages of using spandrels 


cast of Alcoa Aluminum Alloys, from a 





of great importance to architects and builders. 

Those fabricators of aluminum have for- 
gotten the fear of complicated jobs that once 
made them hesitate; experimentation is be- 
hind them, and they'll be ready and willing 


to execute your designs. Aluminum will be 


units, 
ig pul P ° ° e e 

Com design and structural standpoint, and the more plentiful when this war is over, than any- 
rim ’ future looked bright for this product. Then one ever dared imagine. Prices are lower than 
xhting 

lines; came the war— ever before. 
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New Bonding Process 


A process for joining thin sheets of metal 
to plywood with a bond stronger than the 
materials themselves has been recently an- 
nounced by the U. S. Stoneware Company, 
Akron, Ohio. They call it the Reanite 
Bonding Process and it is said to be ca- 
pable of joining almost any metal to any 
other metal or to wood, leather, plastics 
or synthetic rubber. 

The joint has proved stronger than riveted 
or spot-welded assemblies; on tests between 
non-metallic materials or between metals 
and non-metals, the materials themselves 
gave way before the bond. Of especial value 


is the ability to join thin metal sheets to 
plywood as it opens up a large range 
of uses. The pre-fabricated housing unit, 
cabinet assemblies, refrigerators, furniture, 
etc. will come in for their share of its use. 
Because the joint is unaffected by salt 
water or fresh water and possesses ex- 
treme resistance to vibration fatigue, its 
use is indicated for small, high-speed boat 
construction. 

Application consists of brushing, spraying, 
or dipping the surfaces to be joined, then 
drying for an hour under mild heat and 
pressure. The bond is effective in tempera- 
ture of 40 degrees to 300 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Reanite is available for essential uses 
in gallon, five, or fifty-five gallon containers. 








YOU NEED A &ZAZ DOOR 
FOR THIS BABY’S CRADLE 


Thanks to Peelle—the finest name 
in doors—shops and hangers for 
even the biggest planes need have 
no door problem! For, Peelle doors, 
hundreds of feet wide, are daily 
winning the admiration of the 
aviation industry in many famous 
plane-building and servicing 
establishments. 

Built to meet today’s exacting 
conditions. Backed by some fifty 
years of door-construction experi- 
ence. Thus, whether it’s an urgent 
present need or as yet a blue printed 
project, the NEW Peelle Plydoor is 
bound to solve your door problem. 


JP RELLE 


47 Stewart Avenue 


.@) 
O° 


The NEW Peelle Plydoor fits any 
pening, quickly installed, easily 
perated and economical, too. 


Prefabricated under a new principle 
of wood construction, stronger per 
pound than steel. So light it can be 
manually operated— glides up out 


oO 


f the way—or rolls back like a 


telescope into a self-contained unit. 
Can be added easily to buildings 


a 
a 


lready constructed. And, best of 
ll, you can get your NEW Peelle 


Plydoor now! 


Take advantage of the Peelle 


experience and skill. It will pay you 
to let us send you complete data! 


T 


HE FINEST NAME 


IN DOORS... 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Substitute Material for Duct Work 
Ruberoid asbestos duct work for ventilating 
and air conditioning equipment in the 
plant of the United States Rubber Com. 
pany at Mishawaka, Indiana, saved 78,000 
pounds of steel, according to the report of 


the installers, Carrier Corporation. There 
are 16 heat diffusers to supply outside 
air for spaces with high concentration of 
Ethylene Dichloride, Methyl Ethyl, Ketone, 
and Iso Propyl Alcohol; there are 21 ven- 
tilating units for exhaust air purposes, and 
three industrial air conditioners with cool- 
ing coils for the circulation of well water. 
This air conditioning equipment is for 
use in the processing of rubber for self- 
sealing airplane fuel cell tanks in connec- 
tion with nylon and cement drying. Because 
nylon is applied with paint brushes, the 
volatiles within it flash off causing a low 
surface temperature which would result 
in “blushing” if surrounding air was not 
reduced in dewpoint to a satisfactory low 
level around 55 degrees. 





Extension Cord Unit 

A design change has been made in the 
Sylvania fluorescent extension cord unit 
which permits fast lamp change, provides 
maximum efficiency light output because of 
the Miracoat reflector, and affords a service 
able finish to withstand rough handling. 
The ends have been rounded, a rigid hang- 
ing hook has been riveted to the end cap, a 
6-watt fluorescent lamp provides adequate, 
cool illumination. A_ reflector shields the 
light source from the user and eliminates 
the danger of eye fatigue; a protecting 
grill prevents lamp and socket breakage; a 
small manual starting switch, rubber-cov- 
ered cord, remotely mounted ballast, and 
light weight are additional features. Over- 
all length is 10% inches, width 1-3/16 in- 
ches, overall height 1% inches, average 
weight 2, pounds including ballast. Ope 
rating voltage, 110-125 volts; 60 cycle; AC 
only. Total wattage including lamps and 
auxiliary, 8 watts. (Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Ipswich, Mass.) 
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CHECK THEM ALL? THEN GET THEM ALL,IN 


“CHEMI-SEALED” 


(SUPER BONDED) 


FREE TEST SAMPLE! 


Just write us, naming this maga- 
zine and your regular pencil 
dealer, and we will send art a TU 


in any grade you desire. 
® Reg. U.S, Pat. Of. DRAWING PENCILS AND LEADS 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK © EAGLE PENCIL CO. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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Air Express 
Rates 


Reduced 


Effective July 15th, Air Express rates within the United States were 
substantially reduced — many reductions ranging as high as 124%, 
depending on the weight of the shipment and the distance it moves. 
As a result, the average saving to shippers amounts to 1014%. 
Increased volume of Air Express traffic stimulated by wartime demands 
on this fastest form of shipping service— accompanied by peak efficiency 
in handling—has made it possible to pass these savings along to shippers 
of air cargo. 





So now, more than ever, it pays to ship by AIR EXPRESS! 


NOTE TO SHIPPERS: To keep costs down — pack compactly, obtaining best 
ratio of size to weight. To insure fastest delivery — ship when ready — 
as early in the day as possible. ASK for our new 1943-44 CALENDAR- 
BLOTTER. Write Department PR-10, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 











Gels there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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(Continued from page 1) 
tories which do most of the work today 
and they certainly do not inspire young 
graduates to intellectual development. They 
will convert architecture into a mere big 
business, quasi monopoly. 

(b) The A.I.A. code of architectural 
practice forbids architects to act as general 
contractors for the owner. In recent times 
conceptions and values have changed ut 
terly in society and government, conform. 
ing to other developments that took place 
on every field of human endeavor, yet the 
architectural profession refuses to change its 
conception as to what a complete archi- 
tectural service should or could comprise. 
We witness the “Architect-Builder” coming 
more and more to the fore, displacing the 
man whom we now call the purely pro- 
fessional architect. This is an inexorable 
fact and no anathematization on the part 
of the “orthodox” profession will change 
this condition. We must deal with it as 
an already firmly entrenched circumstance 
and redetermine the role of the profes. 
sion in the entire science and art of build- 
ing. Perhaps the architect (or engineer) 
if he so chooses, is the one best suited to 
handle completely the very structure con- 
ceived by him, including the final phase 
of its physical evolution! Why, in the 
face of such changed circumstances, con- 
tinue to make it mandatory for an archi- 
tect in good professional standing to ex- 
clude professional construction from an all 
comprising technical service? Should we 
not apply in this case the old dictum 
that the “Sabbath is made for men”; not 
the reverse? Of course the profession 
should insist that in such a case the ar- 
rangement between the architect and_ his 
client should be such to comply with 
the ethical standards established by it. 
In the final analysis all ethical standards 
are based on personal integrity, not on 
police power; and the same personal in- 
tegrity will be brought to play in the case 
of the broadened professional service prop- 
erly regulated. 


There is hardly logic in the existing A.I.A. 
standard, that while an architect may un- 
dertake to design and specify a building 
at a fixed fee or even more often on a 
percentage basis, it is deemed unethical 
for him who has thought out and planned 
the building to construct it, also, at a fixed 
price or at a fee based on a _ percentage 
of the approximate building cost. The ar- 
chitect, in the historic role of master- 
builder and designer would not constitute 
a departure from _ professionalism, but 
rather a return to that role and an ap- 
proach toa higher-perfection and all em- 
bracing activity in his field. The very 
name architect means “master-builder.” 
In entire continental Europe the architect 
or engineer does, as a rule, design and build 
structures. 


I believe, in the case of the builder-designer, 
we cannot eject these invaders from the 
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There is a painless way to save | 
Fuel... let’s stop wasting it!! 


75 YEARS’ BOILER- 
building experience back 
of each Kewanee has de- i 
veloped a correctness of 
design and proportioning | 
that insure all the usable 
heat being put to work. : 
That is true regardless of 
the Fuel used . . . whether 
hand or mechanically fired. 





F Kewanee Riveted Firebox Boiler (for hand-fired coal) 
179 H.P. . . . 125 Ibs. Steam Working Pressure 


KEWANEE. BQILER CORPORATION 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Branches in 60 Cities — Eas District OWfice; 40 West 40th Street, New York City 18 
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xand “Standard” Sanitory Corporation 
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dealer for Free sample of 
White-X. Fine tracing media 
and sensitized papers are 
ready for immediate deliv- 
ery. 









Phone KEYSTONE 7000 - 


MOISTURE-RESISTANT WHITE X 
SHEDS WATER LIKE A DUCK 


You'll never get a ghost 
from a drop of honest 
sweat on White-X. Moisture 
doesn’t mar the velvet sur- 
face or the high-gloss back. 
The glass-like transparency 
of White-X with its special 
surface converts ordinary 
pencil work into opaque de- 
tail in the vivid contrast es- 
sential to perfect prints. 
White-X is the ideal pencil 
drawing medium for busy 
up-to-date drafting rooms. 


The Frederick Post Co 
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profession, but we can and should adopt 


invader. 


These thoughts are respectfully offered in 
answer to Mr. Shelly’s exhortation for en- 
gineers and architects to awake and think 
of how to protect their professional prac- 
tice. Maybe, or rather it can be said surely, 
these deleterious tendencies may yet be 
staved off and our profession remain, as it 
was throughout the ages; educator and 


refiner of people’s senses, guardian and de. 


veloper of nations’ economies. 


Dear Editor: 
My July issue of Pencmw Points has just 
been forwarded to me down here in New 
Orleans, where I am working on the con- 
struction of a large defense plant for Albert 
Kahn. 
The idea for “The Architectural Center” is 
the best thing that has happened in many 
years. May I commend you on the scheme, 
the setup and the thoroughness with which 
you have prepared your presentation? 
I happen to have received my architectural 
training during the years 1925 to 1930, 
when so-called “modern” architecture was 
coming into bloom. The schools were then, 
as they are even now, lost in a fog of facade 
trimming. The meaning of materials, the 
relation of building to social and economic 
phases of living, and all those fields which 
you now propose to coordinate and develop 
at the Center were definitely outside the 
pale. 
I saw that lack then and the discovery of 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s work was the only 
salvation for me as a student and later as 
an architect. However, it has been a lonely 
vigil at best, with no opportunities for ex- 
pression. 
I therefore welcome your scheme. With 
best wishes for its immediate success and 
hope that you may find a place for me in 
its diversified activities. 
“You’ve Got Something.” 

Max R. Horwitz, Architect 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


Dear Editor: 

. I haven’t had much opportunity to 
think about architecture but the recent 
issues of Pencit Pornts I’ve seen are swell 
and you certainly are to be congratulated. 


Epwarp D. Stone, Architect 
(presently a captain at the Headquarters 
of the Army Air Forces, Washington, D.C.) 


Data Wanted 
A. Reap Saunpers, Engineering Section, 
Depot Utilities Office, Brookley Field, Mo- 
bile, Alabama. (Architectural, engincer- 
ing, and building material catalogs; manu- 
facturers’ literature on structural design, 
planning, mechanical equipment, construc- 
tion details, and AIA files.) 
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PLAN YOUR DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


ror Quick Production Shifts 


Future demands on your plant are being decided 
on battlefields thousands of miles away. To meet 
them, utmost flexibility in production facilities is 
the order of the day. 

Such flexibility depends to a large extent on 
your plant distribution system. Is it adaptable to 
quick changes in the nature, density and location 
of loads? 

Westinghouse engineers have helped hundreds 
of war plants choose the. “‘one best” distribution 
system for their needs. In each case, increased 
efficiency and protection against sabotage, with 
the least use of critical materials—have been the 


governing factors in the selection. 


This broad engineering experience is available 
to you, to help you better meet today’s demands, 
and get set for the swift changes that may come 
tomorrow. 

For prompt action, call our local office. Or send 
for the helpful booklet below. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. J-94563 


UP-TO-DATE FACTS ABOUT DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


Keep up to date on latest 
plant distribution systems. 
Send for 24-page Booklet, B- 
3152, which briefly describes 
different plant distribution 
systems, and points out the 
advantages of each. 
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(Continued from page 22) 


through in spite of public participation in 
three other important plans. 

Astragal comments on the plight of the 
RIBA mentioned in a report by Michael 
Waterhouse. Mr. Hugh Quigley compares 
TVA with what is needed in the Highlands 
of Scotland Hydro-Electric Plant. War- 
time materials’ price lists are here. Do- 
mestic Water Heating is this week’s In- 
formation Sheet. 

(August 5 Issue). The new supplement on 
Physical Planning caused by the delay in 
policy formation by the government is 
explained in a justly disillusioned lead ar- 


DESIGVED 


TO BE QUICKLY gf 


INSTALLED 


ticle in this issue. An Army exhibition 
of the type found countrywide in America 
has been opened on a bombed site. This 
Information Sheet is again on Building 
Boards. 


after that it is to fall to others. 
he works picturesquely though here very 


much to the point. 4 


A recording theater at Denham presents ai 

: sal 
good acoustics solution. H. C. Weston! 
analyzes lighting for the RIBA, and the 
plastics committee reports and advises on 
uses of plastics. 


(July 29 Issue). This issue is a supple- 
ment concerned with “Physical Planning” 


Astragal is to do the survey por-? 
tion of the Physical Planning Supplement;', 
As usual } 

















QUALITY-BUILT TO 
GIVE DEPENDABLE 


SERVICE 


Weisway V Deluxe Cabinet 
Showers provide sturdy, 
durable bath facilities for 
new or remodeled housing. 


Two coats high temperature 


baked enamel on hard pressed fibre 


board walls. Plastex receptor, of chemically blended 


materials (no concrete), is a hard, close grained unit, light in weight, strong, 


durable. Standard color is attractive, non-fading pastel green. e Weisway V De- 


luxe contains a minimum of critical metals. Write for specifications and details. 


Henry Weis Mfg. Co., Inc. 921 Oak St., Elkhart, Ind. 





EXCLUSIVE 
PLASTEX 
RECEPTOR 















and is devoted almost completely to a civic 
diagnosis of the city of Hull. Mr. Max 
Lock of the Mars group is directing the 
survey which is one of the most thorough 
undertaken in Britain thus far. The re 
design of Hull is aided by the blitz-clean. 
ing it received early in the war. If as 
thorough a survey were undertaken for 
every city which is to be _ rehabilitated 
there would be small danger of mistakes 
which in later years might negate the plan’s 
value. On a smaller scale it is as com 
plete a research as that conducted for the 
TVA development. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
JOURNAL (May Issue). Mr. T. P. Ben. 
nett reviews the “Organization of Building 
Operations” as they have developed dur. 
ing the war. He cites the faults allowed 
to slip by because of haste and also points 
out the improvements made by a new con. 
cept of building based less on handicraft 
improvements and more on taking advan. 
tage of technical advances in manufactur 


ing. 


There is a report on the exhibit by the 
London Reconstruction Committee denom 
inated “Greater London—Towards a Mas 
ter Plan.” Feeling their long series of 
reports had been pigeon-holed, the LRC 
developed actual physical plans. 

Robert Medwin comments on the RIBA 
exhibit, “Rebuilding Britain”—“rebuilding 
whose Britain?” He feels strongly that 
such planning should come out of the mu- 
seums and occupy the public attention to 
achieve any power to be put into concrete 
form. He commends the Carl Sandburg 
lyriced “America Marches” of the USA. 
as being a piece of work understandable 
by the public. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND CON. 
STRUCTION (June and July Issues). 
Scotland, as is the rest of Britain, is wait 
ing for a definite declaration on housing 
by the powers that be. The Scottish prob- 
lem is reviewed by Mrs. Jean Mann. To 


continue with interest in Scotland the 
seventh Housing Forum has _ Monica 
Pidgeon’s, “Twenty Years of Housing 


Progress in Scotland.” It is certainly in- 
formative reading. Cellular concrete for 
rapid building is discussed. 


A “Housing Competition” in which no et 
try was considered worthy of first prize 
and prizes were divided evenly betweet 
best layout, best house plans, and best get 
eral scheme, is published. The first classi 
fication was won by two women architects. 


(July Issue). A sketchy survey of the RIBA, 
LRRC plan for London is presented this 
month. Lord Portal speaks to the House of 
Lords about the future of the building i 
dustry and announces the appointment of 
a Controller of Experimental Building 
Development responsible for co-ordinatiom 
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of all ideas and new methods developed 
by firms or individuals in building mate- 
rials and equipment. He discusses the 
“White Paper” providing for a twelve 
year period control of building industry. 


Installment six, of the “Housing Forum” 
describes a war housing scheme and its 
adaption to postwar development. Kitchens 
of no extraordinary advanced planning, and 
a well done work by Charles Hellstrand 
concerning the Swedish standards for heat- 
ing and insulation are included. The 
Royal Academy exhibits some rebuilding 
and an addition to Westminster Abbey. 


CoD WEATHER will again find School 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
(June, July Issues). Julian Huxley takes 
almost this entire issue with a typically 
thorough survey for the English public’s 
better understanding of our TVA. At first 
it is most interesting to note the terminolo- 
gy, so different from that used in a simi- 
lar American review of the subject. To 
attempt to review each part of this thirty 
page writing would be to repeat it for it 
is done with conciseness and not be 
fogged by a maze of figures far ahead of 
the public’s comprehension. Mr. Huxley 
concludes that this is the only successful, 
large scale, democratic planning yet 
achieved and hopes it may not be an iso- 





Authorities struggling with the problem of fuel conservation. 


Fortunate are those whose schools are equipped with Herman 
Nelson unit ventilators which operate in accordance with the 
Her-Nel-Co Method. These units when properly controlled 
introduce air from out of doors only when necessary for 


maintaining proper temperatures in the classrooms. 


They 


save all of the fuel formerly used to heat large quantities of 
cold air continuously introduced from out of doors even when 


not required. 


Herman Nelson facilities are now en- 
gaged in producing equipment to has- 
ten victory. With peace, we will resume 
the designing, developing and pioneer- 
ing of equipment to provide better 
schoolroom ventilation at less cost. 
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Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


The Herman Nelson Corporation 


Autovent Fan & Blower Division, Chicago, Illinois 


MOLINE 
ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of QUALITY HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 









lated example but will form a_ pattern 
for postwar planning of even greater mag. 
nitude. This is recommended reading 
for all Americans who wish to be in. 
formed on real American achievement for 
nowhere else has the TVA been so clearly 
outlined. Powerful photographs -accom. 
pany the writing. 


Sir Kenneth Clarke taking up the sword 
of Sigfried Giedion writes in this issue 
of the long neglected Baroque sculpture 
placed with such ill-ease in Westminster's 
Gothic halls. Outstanding photographs ac 
company. 


A children’s home in Sweden by Paul Hed- 
quist is excellent but not many such 
projects have the ideal land, either in 
largeness of area or in grading, that led 
to this fine open plan and honest build. 


ing. 


Dudley Harborn discusses the Queen Anne 
style range of the 1880’s when it was felt 
to be an aestheticism much as most people 
regard our modern furniture of today as 
such. Seemingly, it is not until furniture 
goes beyond the aesthetic stage and the 
promotion by the fashionable that the fun 
damentals of the movement can be per 
ceived and the newer work become recog 
nized through its principles. It is at this 
point only that it reaches common man’s 
understanding. Unfortunately by this stage 
the development has gone further on 
ahead. It is then literally true that Bau 
haus modern, which we have already gone 
far beyond, will be accepted just as we 
arrive at still more honest forms. The 
process will then be repeated, with public 
acceptance always lagging several years 
behind developments. 


The first in a series of annotated photo 
graphs of bomb damage to notable build. 
ings and work by John Piper on “A 
Cubist Folk Art” in Ireland complete 
the issue. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROY AL INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. (June 1s 
sue). Attacking the plan of London much 
as did the plan of Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
that is via its traffic problems, the Lon- 
don Regional Reconstruction Committee 
exhibits, at the National Gallery, London, 
the proposal which grew out of its many 
reports. From what this magazine pub- 
lishes and from other reading, this plan 
far exceeds the Lutyens plan in technical 
development of traffic control and in re 
organization of the city. No commitment 
is made as to the architectural character 


| of the city—and this is obviously the right 
| way to work at this stage of the planning. 


It is contrary to the approach which scems 
to have been used, or results would 1 
dicate so, in Sir Edwin Lutyens pseudo 
classic city. 
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Through many world-shaking events—for 182 years—A. W. Faber has 


supplied fine quality drawing pencils to Craftsmen everywhere. First, 


the famous ‘Castell’—now the equally famous All-American WINNER 


Techno-TONE. 


WINNER Techno-TONE reflects the reputation of the House of A. W. 


Faber. Made in 17 degrees of rich black, it withstands pressure without 


flaking or breaking. Free of gritty hard spots, it does not scratch or 


smudge. It is smooth .. . amazingly smooth. Would you like to try it? 


What degree shall we send you? 


OPACITY—Finely ground particles of 
graphite, milled to microscopic fineness 
and tempered to an opaque density that 
photographs sharp and crystal-clear in 
the blueprint machine. Eliminating the 
need for inking-in drawings for blue- 
prints, WINNER Techno-TONE saves dol- 
lars and man-hours. 


STRENGTH—Just as a bridge is engi- 
neered for stress and strain, the lead and 
cedar wood in WINNER Techno-TONE 
are welded to withstand 4 or 5 times 
normal writing pressure. Blunt, tapered 
or chisel-point, WINNER Techno-TONE 
can take it—saving much fime and an- 
noyance of resharpening. 


Write Dept. PP-9, A. W. Faber, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


13¢ 


AT AL DRAWIN 


each 2 for 25¢ 


t 
G AND ARTISTS MATERIAL DEA 


$1.25 dozen 
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Companion Pencil — 
WINNER Thin Colored 
Checking — Superb 
colors and strength. 
Choicest for all prints: 
2381 Red; 2382 Blue, 
2383 Green; 2385D 
Yellow; 2437D Or- 
ange 10¢ each. 
$1.00 dozen. Would 
you like a sample? 


* 
WINNER Techno-TONE is 
available in 17 scientifically 
graded tones—6B to 9H. 
Polished rich green. 

Made in U.S.A. 





Hidden away in the center of the maga 
zine is one of the best knowledgeable short 
articles on the “Fundamental Principles of 
the Weathering of Building Materials” by 
F. L. Brady. This is certainly to be recom 
mended to all who vaguely know the 
faults of their materials, but not their 
causes, or what can be done about them. 
From the incomplete information in this 
issue (August will see a more complete 
review) the plan for London by Profes- 
sor Abercrombie and Mr. Forshaw 
not as founded upon thorough study as do 
the two preceding plans, because the city is 


seems 


divided arbitrarily into named areas. 


SPENCER 


HARTFORD 


RECLAIMS 


Scraps, Chips, Shavings, 
Chemicals, Fuel, Paint. 


In an address to the RIBA its secretary, 
Michael Waterhouse, deplores the loss of 
“normal outlook and normal type of work” 
during the war. It is thus that the ar- 
chitect will sing his own death knell— 
it is in this way he will demonstrate his 
uselessness in any world but one in which 
he may decorate decorative buildings. 
What then of the architects’ expressions of 
desire to improve the lives of men. They 
become absurd in the face of such a lec- 
ture as this. Fortunately it is not so with 
the sincere man who regards his work 
in the war as having limitless ability to con- 


tribute to the world. 


CLEANED 


AS THEY MOVE BY... 


Engine blocks passing by at the rate of three per 


CLEANS 


Machines, Pipes, Walls, 
Ceilings, Boiler Tubes, 


Floors. 


minute are cleaned with the Spencer Stationary 
Vacuum System shown above. The babbitt re- 
claimed by a single unit amounts to half aton a day. 


You can save time and materials on any pro- 


REMOVES 


Paper, Powder, Lint, Grit, 
Grease, Sand. 


duction line with Spencer. Also you can keep debris 
off the floor, dust from pipes and ceilings, speed 
up bench cleaning or remove dirt from finished 


goods such as tanks, planes, and guns. 
Or you can move tons of sand, lead shot, cin- 
ders, or any other material that will go through a 


two inch hose. 


Industrial sizes 3%4 to 100 horse power. Ask for 


the bulletins. 


243 H 


SPENCER VACUUM 


&LEAN 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, be all bd 


United States 


THE ARCHI, magazine of the Alpha Rho 
Chi Fraternity. (June Issue.) Elie! 
Saarinen is named Master Architect by the 
Fraternity, an honorary title offered Cass 
Gilbert before him. The fraternity scems 
to regard itself as a craft guild and if it is 
such did well in honoring Mr. Saarinen, 
Milton S. Osborne writes a nostalgic 
tribute to Cranbrook Academy and Charles 
D. Maginnis, past president, AIA, dis. 
cusses his approving view of work at 
Cranbrook from the viewpoint of the tra. 
ditional school in which he was taught. 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER (May, 
June, July Issues). A discussion of Post. 
War Schools by John Lyon Reid is illus. 
trated by photographs of six recent Cali- 
fornia schools by Franklin and Kump and 
Associates. One of the best of which is 
the Acalanes Union High School, Lafayette, 
California. Training of head and hand 
instead of mere copybook learning is the 
trend of education and thus more “ac. 
tivity space” is required. Specialization has 
increased so in our living today that more 
shops are required for the educational in- 
stitutions. The school is also becoming 
a learning center of the entire community. 
To help this centralization, libraries and 
museums are incorporated into the school 
building. Play activities and nursery 
schools mean that the school does not close 
for a quarter of the year. 


“ 


Technical equipment, movies, etc., and bus 
transportation have become the problems 
of decentralized schools. The photographs 
with this article are very good and one 
wonders why California is so many miles 
ahead of New York in its schools. 


Jacob L. Crane, Jr. Director of Urban 
Studies, NHA, writes of Postwar City 
Planning and Rebuilding. Housing today 
is expendable, as are most things in waf 
time; tomorrow, Mr. Crane believes, it will 
be one of the main fronts after the wat. 
He is concerned not with how much work 
there will be but with the direction it will 
take. 


Cyril Ainsworth writes about lighting 4 
used against sabotage in war plants. A 
talk to Structural Engineers on problems 
facing them after the war is also included 
in this issue. 


(June Issue). “Safety and Better Living” 
is the title of an exhibit shown recently 
at the San Francisco Museum of Att 
It was an exploratory venture into poss 
bilities for postwar San Francisco. Since 
most of the attention is upon safety i 
this exhibit many other phases are over 
looked and the plan makes use of the 
somewhat historical “superblock” with it- 
terior park and cul-de-sac streets. 
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: 2 e | come out of the same pocketbook as mort- 
bed : . . | gage amortization payments. High-quality 
ming i ' equipment, as supplied by General Electric, 
a a a ' usually reduces monthly operating bills more 
— ] | than it increases monthly payments on the 
i | . § |  house...so actually it costs less to live better. 
) os Remember, General Electric high-quality 
ben i +% | equipment will best serve the interests of your 
i. | | after-Victory clients or customers. 
mile 
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Converting a store into war time housing 
is a new and interesting facet of war in- 


fluence. 
vision 


The great difficulty is that pro- 
must be made for a_ reconversion 
after the war. Frederick Longhorst makes 
four apartment units out of a Berkeley 
store, 


The potential market for postwar housing 
as surveyed by and 
taken among architects, builders, and build- 


ing supply 


Parents’ Magazine 
houses is of significance in 
showing the progressive thinking in prog- 
ress in these fields. 





An A.I.A. convention report on fallacies 
in past planning, and an article, Rein- 
forced Concrete Barges, complete this issue 
of a magazine varied and fairly solid in 
content. 


(July Issue). Most of the writing in this 
issue is colored by the anxiety over pos- 
sible federal control of planning after the 
war and, while it is definitely a consider- 
able problem, it seems most obvious that 
something can be done to prevent complete 
work. But that 
thing must be done by the demonstration 
of individuals that they are fully capable 


federalization of some- 














Operate Garage Doors 
by Barber-Colman RADIO CONTROL 


UST press a button on the instrument panel of the car—and the 


garage door opens, or closes, from a radio impulse. The car can 


be standing still in the garage or moving down the driveway. Now 


this is no new gadget; it was played up in the feature sections ’way 


back in 1928. But it has been vastly improved and simplified since 


then, to the point where it is reliable, easy to install and service, 


and so lowered in cost that owners of even modest homes can afford 


it. Get our literature now, describing the operation and the safety 


and privacy features . . . so that you will be ready to specify 
“Barber-Colman RADIO CONTROL” for garage doors when the 


right time comes... 


FACTORY-TRAINED SALES and SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


i see a ee e 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 











enormous. 


Mr. Robert McCarthy, a contractor, receives 
praise for his rapid fire raising of prefab. 
ricated war housing. He worked on the 
Chabot Acres project at Vallejo, California. 


Two projected postwar airports, one at 
San Francisco Bay, the other in Honolulu, 
demonstrate the large amount of thought 
being given world unity by airplane. Ex. 
cept for the staggering cost estimate of 
the San Francisco Bay project—sixty mil- 
lion dollars—due largely to a 3200 acre 
fill off Oakland water front—there 
is little in this presentation. The Honolulu 
plan makes use of existing land, is as well 
laid and far 
scheme. 


the 


out seems a more valid 


Quotations from Dean Walter R. Mac- 
Cornack of M.I.T. as he addressed the an- 
nual meeting of the A.I.A. in May con- 
concepts of successful 


cerning the basic 


city planning are included in this issue. 


CALIFORNIA ARTS AND ARCHITEC. 
TURE (June, July Issues). Usually well 
laid-out for easier reading and comprehen- 
sion of work presented, this issue of the 
magazine is an exception. Charles Eames’ 
work on a City Hall has View 3 placed 
upside down, possibly to maintain a fa- 
vorite page layout. The confusion it 
causes is certainly not justified. The plan 
represented here has possibilities. 


Among other subjects shortly touched upon 
is the writing by Robert Joseph concern- 
ing the World War I and II representa- 
tion of the Nazi as given to us by Holly- 
wood, Plyline knockdown furniture by C. 
Coggeshall, some of which has merit in 
simplicity, in spite of the hideous chair 
included, shows it to be far from the 
final word in packable furniture; an ex- 
cellent and much needed simple prefabri- 
cation vocabulary; an ingeniously remod- 
eled house; interiors done for the Beverly 
Hills Hotel by Paul Laszlo and the usual 
book, art, and music reviews done as well 
as always. 


This issue contains a great amount of in- 
teresting material but most outstanding 1s 
the research on the Vallejo Housing Au- 
thority’s success in Vallejo’s time of dire 


need. Architects William Wilson Wurster, 
Vernon deMars (formerly of the Farm 
Security Administration), Harry F. De 


vine, and several contractors, inhibited by 
red tape and no centralized jurisdiction 
over them, have worked on this group of 
projects. Suffice it to say that out of all 
of the buildings and planning (though 
even he was held back to a great extent) 
William Wilson Wursters work far ex- 
cells all others. Work by contractors, 
without the aid of an architect and with 
the bullying of the many agencies con 
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of handling any project, no matter how 
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CTUALLY, some of the recently in- 
A stalled J-M Roofs are so big that they 
might be mistaken for landing fields. But 
size isn’t everything. 

The important fact is that these J-M Roofs 
of fireproof, rotproof asbestos are safeguard- 
ing vitally important war materials and 
equipment. And, because they are built to 








endure, they will also be protecting the 
peacetime products in these same plants for 


many, many years to come... a lasting re- 
minder of the sound judgment and foresight 
exercised by architects who are today speci- 
fying asbestos built-up roofs. 

Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 


(Ccsted BUILT-UP ROOFS 





cerned, ignored most planning require- 
ments, among them recreational facilities. 


The lack of a co-ordinated far-seeing pro- 
gram at Vallejo has taken its toll of work 
and materials here and under-supplied the 
needs. 


(July Issue). Emilio Pettoruti, Argentine 
Cubist studying American Museums and 
sponsored by The Committee on Inter- 
American Artistic and Cultural Relations, 
is given a favorable review and, in spite of 
his obvious roots in Parisian cubism of the 





early 1900’s, he brings something fresh 
to the manner. 


Vice-President Henry A. Wallace writes on 
“America’s Part in Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion.” It is a good and fair but not 
startling survey of the problems facing 
us in international policy after the war. 


Emil Frei has, judging by reproductions, 
here done some very creditable work with 
stained glass. It is however directly re- 
sponsible for its designs, especially the 
heads, to Moissac and Suillac. 





ically than ever before. 


When stock-size Pella 


field for BEAUTY and EFFICIENCY: 


Post-War Window Areas will no doubt 


be larger, as current trends continue. While generous 
fenestration opens exciting design possibilities ... . 
WINDOW EFFICIENCY will have to be examined more crit- 


Casement Units are available 
again, compare these three design features with the 


WOOD and STEEL both used in Pella Casement 


frames to combine beauty and strength. 














ROLSCREENS, original roller-type inside screens. 
The ultimate in screen efficiency and convenience. 
DUAL GLAZING, the single-panel type that 
mounts on inside of sash. Inconspicuous. Quickly 
and easily removed for cleaning. 





TODAY'S HOUSING 


Investigate Pella ——- 
Type Windows available 
with screens and storm 
sash. For 2 x 4 frame, thin 







war homes and commercial 


COMPANY, PELLA, IOWA. 


Watch too, for the new Pella DOUBLE HUNG Windows 
which make the Pella line of windows COMPLETE for post- 
buildings. 


wall or masonry construc- 
tion. White pine. Toxic 
treated. WRITE FOR FREE 
FULL-SIZE DETAILS. Ad- 
dress Dept. 193, 


ROLSCREEN 


TA llee\N\NDOW 


CASEMENT *% "AWNING" 
PROJECTED WOOD SASH 


Made by Makers of Famous Pella ROLSCREENS and Pella VENETIAN BLINDS 








There is a rather generalized article |y 
Walter R. Hagedohm about “Camouflage, us ; 
a discussion of Roy Harris’ Fifth Symi 
phony and Aaron Copeland’s Piano Sonata 
a small house by John C. Campbell and 
Worley K. Wong resembling very much 
a school problem solution, and a_ projec 
by fifth-year students at the University Fy 
to rehabilitate blighted Bunker Hill are 
in Los Angeles. The latter’s plan is sound 
and interesting, but is accompanied }y 
odious comparisons between the cost off) 
this project and the hourly cost of the war, 




























EMPIRE STATE ARCHITECT, the of 
ficial publication of the New York Stat: 
Association of Architects 
Issues). 
Board of Directer’s meeting is published 

a lively protest by A. V. McIver, President, Ae 


ea 

































(March, April 
Along with a report on the 





—_— 


Montana Chapter A.I.A., against the “dy. 
ing swan” attitude of many architects to 
ward their profession. He rightly points {i 
out that every chance is theirs and that 
they will bring about their own downfall 
by this dismal propagandizing instead of 
an attitude of co-operation and _ forceful 
thinking. 





Ogdensburg has a new group of schoo 
buildings by Randall and Vedder which are 
anything but satisfactory in plan and ap 
pearance. D. Kenneth Sargent suggests that 
it is the architect’s responsibility to reduce 
the enormous death rate caused by hom 
accidents. 





A bill lies before the state legislature fo: 
the creation of a postwar commission bles 
with a three million dollar fund and hay 
ing power of approval or refusal of al 
projects within the state. This looks 
like the deathblow to planning progres 
for New York. 


"OH 


build 
THE FEDERAL ARCHITECT (Januar) fornia : 
April and July Issues). The aspect o natural 
these two issues is tragically sombre and B‘VETY 
born of the evils of the Civil Service sys 4 show 
tem itself. No organization founded upon §Water { 
a false security (impeachment is almost fflittle k 
the only way of firing a civil service em [named 
ployee) and a completely false method Juicy st 
of advancement as well as an overall sv- 
pervision by means of an every man check 
ing system, can produce living architecture. Wha 
Caution, fear of losing that raise he ha me a 
been waiting for so long, deaden a man’ % 1943 
imagination, even his ability to think 4 
clearly and he does what he thinks will memor. 
“get by” the dozen or so checkers who anythir 
see his work. This is no doubt why the Buntri 


printed matter carries nothing but a fed 
ing of. hesitancy. 


| The hospital planning by the construe 





tion service of the veterans’ administratio?. 
showing only facades of a bygone day, 
are equipped with most imaginable 
conveniences for the ailing, pompous stall 
with minimum light and air, and show 
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"OH BOY when I get out of this 

, ’ jungle, I’m going to 
build me a sweet little cottage in Cali- 
fornia and stay there the rest of my 
natural life. It won’t be big but it’ll have 
every convenience I can cram intoit... 
a shower with hot and cold running 
water for each bedroom . . . a handy 
little kitchen and a certain girl 
named Sally who knows how to make a 
Juicy steak sit up and say papa.” 


What kind of homes will the boys 
want when they get back from the wars 
in 194X? They’ve been fighting for a 
memory of home—a home better than 
anything else they’ve found in foreign 
countries. Ther” ll be tired of strange 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 





PVT. HOUSTON DREAMS OF 


United States Steel Supply Company, Chicago, Wu" +" 
















places—and they’ll want something not 
too different from the home they left 
behind. 

One thing you can be sure of, this 
mechanized war has given our fighters 
a healthy respect for the value and ver- 
satility of steel. 

For post-war houses, steel will be in- 
creasingly important. Because it lends 
itself to mass production methods, steel 
windows, steel kitchen cabinets, pressed 
steel bathtubs, sinks and lavatories can 
be made cheaper and will cost less to 
install. 

Prefabricated steel stairs, clothes 
closets, shower cabinets will reduce 
costs. Steel roofing, gutters, and down- 
spouts will give the most economical 
service obtainable over a period of years. 





Distributors 





Porcelain enamel, in a variety of col- 
ors, will give the architect something 
new to work with. It can be made into 
attractive paneling for bathrooms and 
into colorful maintenance-free shingles 
for roofing and a host of other products. 

The war has speeded development of 
new steels, many of which will be avail- 
able when the fighting is over. Our new 
booklet, “85 Ways to Make a Better 
Home” will show you what’s new in 
steel products. Write for a copy. 


U-S‘S 
BUILDING STEELS 














United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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What a challenge this work would present 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
in lack-lustre appearance, are almost as 
OF FLOORS | The January-April issue is almost entire- 
engineers have developed Floor Treatments | When we realize the large numbers of 
of research and actual working conditions | Might have done under a different system 
leading architects and approved by flooring 
the public through its promotion of un- 
letter to the editor clarifying the belief 
ditional coping. Mr. Alexander Tristram 
that the public demands bad things be- 
beauty in contemporary terms. He sug 
dancing be incorporated into the program 
scheme. This letter is one of the clear- 


cramped planning. “Log and Stone Con- 
| struction by the Forest Service’ presents 
| several quaint, over rusticated buildings. 
o an honest, free architect! Temporary 
buildings in Washington, represented and 
tect bad as the pseudo-Georgian qualities of 
ro the hospitals. 
ly printed matter falling into the above 
In Hillyard laboratories our chemists and | classification of unconvinced waverings. 
and Floor Maintenance Products of highest . : 
efficiency . . . predeced through many years federal architects employed and what they 
Hillyard methods and materials have proven | this magazine seems most depressing. 
correct . . . and are now specified by many 
manufacturers and contractors. | INTERIORS (July Issue). This magazine 
so often merely an insidious influence on 
fortunate bric-a-brac and copied tradition- 
al furnishings, has in this issue an excellent 
of the really contemporary designer in 
honest design which should replace tra- 
Yelin of Ontario, quotes Plato more aptly 
than most to demonstrate his contention 
cause they have not had contact with the 
principles behind the creation of true 
gests that architecture and design, music 
and literature, and physical culture and 
of every schoolboy and points out that this 
is basically democracy and not a Utopian 
est, most concise presentations of the argu- 
ment so far. 


eee 
tee 


ete 
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Most readers will enjoy the “ride” upon 
which the fantastic Times Square victory 
arch, proposed by the “politically power 
ful” Broadway Association is taken. The 
arch is described as “nattily double breast- 
ed,” “cantilevered in principle,’ and as 
having a central pylon of painted ply- 
wood. 








A clever drawing by Florence Schust of 
a proposed lounge for war workers does 
not disguise the over-heavy derivative fur- 
niture used in the room. 


‘ The remainder of the magazine 1s given 

See “ F ° 

Hillyard a ®@& Send for to show rooms for various prominent firms 

Specifica- i “y J :; : ‘ . 

aan ae wee NR ee Specifics and some interesting “war-ware” pottery 

Sweets 1942 * Se YQ. tion Cards. les? 1 f ° -| bili d -k 

Sweets 1942 OURAN FERS fox designed for interchangeability and pack- 

See. 17, Bs the asking. ability. Service wives who must move 

35. Re ° . eos 

init constantly would appreciate its qualities, 

but whether it will be available to use 


seueee . see es ea @ @ . . . . . 
ee in time and whether it is satisfactory for 


full time china-use are questions to be 
Canny asked. | “DEMAND THE BEST!”’ 











DISTRIBUTORS sues). To the architect, the article of ioe ‘ 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. most interest is that by Dean Joseph Hud- 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. _ nut of Harvard, called Architecture After NEW VORK,N.Y. 


33-SS WORTH STREET 
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No critical materials 
are required for this 
Louvrex window 
which eliminates an 
objectionable view. 


With the emphasis on more and more light, some 
homes still have undesirable outlooks which pre- 
clude the use of ordinary glass. 

Blue Ridge decorative glass is the architect's 
answer to such a problem. Above, a 42 x 58-inch 
panel of clear Louvrex replaces two ordinary win- 
dows to block out an undesirable view, yet it permits 
a high transmission of daylight. For additional deco- 
ration, a six-inch border of silvered Flutex provides 


interesting highlights, framing plate glass shelves. 

Louvrex, Flutex and Doublex enable the architect 
to plan patterned beauty in houses and offices. These 
“3 EX’s” admit an abundance of soft, diffused day- 
light, yet they insure perfect privacy. Manufactured 
by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, 
Tenn., they are sold by Libbey -Owens Ford through 
leading glass distributors. For particulars, write 193 


Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


BLUE RIDGE Zecoratiue GLASS 


FOR SOFT, DIFFUSED LIGHT + SMART DECORATION + COMPLETE PRIVACY 


LOUVREX 


FLUTEX 
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the Peace. Building has been “over 
whelmed” by the industrialization of con- 
struction methods and today chemical and 
physical processes are creating new and 
mighty materials which cannot do else but 
make the “themes” of architecture collec- 
tive, thus rendering service to individuals 
and to society as a whole. It is hearten- 
ing in all of this excellent writing to find 
that Mr. Hudnut feels that the art of 


architecture will not be lost. The article 
is so full of important words that it is 
impossible to cover it here. It is ad- 
vised reading for young and old alike. 
This article is accompanied by photographs 
of Wheaton College Science Building; 
Yuba City, California; Trailer Houses at 
Fontana Dam; and several renderings of 
other projects. 


The remainder of the magazine is devoted 


to arts other than architecture. Among 
the best are articles by Agna Enters, by 
Virgil Baker, and by Pal Kelman. 


(May Issue). In a time of somewhat 
confused or else specialized journalism jt 
is heartening to find a magazine covering 
the field of art so thoroughly that it in. 
cludes architectural comment, and usually 
sound comment at that. This issue covers 
the “London Plan” of Sir Edwin Lutyens 











UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Any way you look at it... 
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FOR GRADUATE ENGINEERS! 


e@ Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation plays an important 
part in the production of all types of aircraft for the United 
Wations’ Fighting Forces. This effort to maintain production 
must be supported by an adequate supply of manpower. There 
is a serious shortage of Engineers which may dangerously in- 
terfere with this production of airplanes we need. 

If you are a graduate engineer and would like to engage in 
essential war work, there may be a place for you at Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corporation—a position offering ample 
opportunity for advancement and increased earnings. Aero- 
nautical experience is not necessary. 

If you are a United States citizen not now employed in an 
essential war industry, agriculture, dairy, poultry, ferrous and 
nonferrous metal, or lumber industries; or if you have a cer- 
tificate of availability from the United States Employment 
Service office or War Manpower Commission of your area; 
write us today stating your school, degree, age, experience, 
draft classification, and marital status. We will send you com- 
plete information. 

We have plants located in California, Texas, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Florida, Arizona, North 
Carolina, and Kentucky. In the event you are accepted for 
employment, we will assist in locating housing facilities for 
you and your family, and will pay your expenses to the place 
of employment. 

This is your opportunity to get into essential war work and, 
at the same time, a business with a great future. DON’T 
DELAY! Write us today! 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORP. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING DIVISICN + SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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FREE ‘s 
SAMPLES 
Write on your 
business sta- 
tionery, nam- 
ing your pen- 
cil dealer. 


Engineers, ar- 

chitects, drafts. 

men, artists — 
ae all choose Templar 
for truly fine work. 
Templar produces 
deep dense black for 
drawing, and thin 
sharp opaque lines 
for tracing... erases 
easily, without leav- 
ing “ghost” lines... 
writes longer with 
less sharpening. 
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**Fine Points 
for Fine Work” 


RELIANCE PENCIL CORP., Dept. S-l 
22 S. 6th Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

















ELECTRONS 


AT 


WORK 


The world is putting Electrons to work in myriads of new 
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Drawingfrommicrophoto 
aph showing Brownian 
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can India Inks 


devices. For 63 years electrons have ‘‘worked”’ for the users 

of Higgins American India Inks. 
The carbon particles in Higgins India Inks are reduced to 
o a definite micron size at which the kinetic energy of the mole- 
¢ cules may overcome the force of gravity. The polarized particles 
“x push” one another around thus maintaining an eternal 





dance termed Brownian Move- 
ment. This is the major reason 
Higgins American India Inks are 
uniformly black and settle less 
during storage than any simi- 
lar product manufactured. Yes, 
electrons have been working 
for Higgins users for 63 years. 


ls | 





G-E Electron- 
ic Lighting 
control unit, 
mounted on 
wall panel. 
Courtesy of 
General Elec- 
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WE ACCEPT THIS 


CHALLENGE, TOO! 





When the smoke cleared away from the 
charred ruins at Pearl Harbor, there was no 
decision for us to make. We converted our 
peace time machines to the job of war with 
a speed born of vengeance. The skilled men 
behind those machines began pouring out a 
steady and ever increasing stream of vital 
war parts to help bring America a quicker, 
less costly victory. 


Yet with all this, we have deliberately made 
time in each busy day to plan for as quick 
and as satisfactory a change back to peace 
time production. For in those critical days 
when men lay down their weapons lies the real 
challenge to America. 


We must be ready, all business must, with 
new products and new jobs for the men in 
khaki and blue. We must do this so that 
every American may look forward to a steady 
job, a home of his own, better education for 


his children. 


We are fighting now for our lives—we accept 
this challenge to fight as staunchly for our 
dreams. 





NORTON LASIER COMPANY 


466 West Superior Street * Chicago 
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and the Royal Academy Planning Com- 
mittee. This plan has justifiably received 
so much adverse comment that it is inter- 
esting to find here somewhat of a de 
fense by Frederick Gutheim. Most im- 
portant of all is that this plan was de 
signed first in 1937 as a solution to Lon 
don’s trafic problems. As such Mr. 
Gutheim points out that it is eminently 
successful, though to Americans who have 
mostly to do with dividing up vacant plots 
of land in their planning it is hard to 
switch to the concept necessary in Britain 
—that of preservation of many historically 
important buildings. That the Lutyens 
plan is not brilliant, nor even good ar 
chitecturally, Mr. Gutheim admits freely, 
but he points out that a plan is only as 
good as the study given it (this one is 
carefully from every planning 
angle) and the support given it by the 
people (this one is strongly supported). 
He admits reluctantly that unless the men 
overseas intervene, this plan, so bad ar- 


studied 


chitecturally, so elemental in layout, will 
probably be executed. 


An exhibition of Mexican painting and 
photography in the Philadelphia’ Museum 
of Art is reviewed favorably and well il 
lustrated here. American circus carving, 
real “American primitives” without affec- 
tation, the works of several amateur paint- 
ers who improved upon the stylish 19th 
century professionals which they copied, 
some excellent examples of American pho- 
tography, and a consumer’s guide to color 
prints complete the worthwhile material 
in this well published magazine. 


Manufacturers’ Literature 


Publications mentioned here are all 8% x 
11” unless otherwise specified and will be 
sent free of charge, upon request. When 
writing for any of the literature noted here, 
please mention Tur New Pencit Ports. 


It sounds a bit like the Gremlins, the way 
Armstrong talks about their little noise 
demons and the way they visualize them 
plus their effects. Just looking at one of the 
illustrations makes one want to live and 
work in nothing but the quietest of rooms. 
Their recent 16 page booklet, “How to 
Eliminate Noise Demons” is 
of the excellent current pieces of manu 
facturers’ literature. First they give space 
to acquainting the reader with the serious- 


another one 


ness of the noise problem; then they ex- 
plain the construction and the action of 
\rmstrong’s Cushiontone, along with its 
practical factors, such as cost, installation, 
maintenance. Eight large-size panels show 
the variety of surface designs possible. Good 
drawings and photographs follow which 
illustrate the common uses of this 
material, in offices, restaurants, hospitals, 
factories, theaters. Along with this booklet 
came four 4-page folders, devoted to the 
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noise demons of schools, hospitals, offices, 
and restaurants. (Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa.) 


Reinforced Concrete 


One of the best designed manufacturers’ 
booklets that has reached this department 
in a long ume is the “Modern Developments 
in Reinforced Concrete” prepared by the 
Structural Bureau of the Portland Cement 
Association, It is good both in typography 
and in color. There is an article on “Ribbed 
Concrete Arch Roof Construction” and one 
on “Concrete Prestressed with High Yield 
Point Wire Reinforcement” by Herman 
Schorer. (Booklet Number 6, Portland Ce- 
ment Association, 33 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10, Ill.) 


Movable Partitions 


A recent handbook on the movable par- 
tition walls manufactured by the E. F. 
Hauserman Company is most thoroughly 
organized, giving 69 pages of detailed in- 
formation regarding their 35,000 item 
stock, methods of handling jobs, 
comparison with masonry walls as to cost 
and permanence, etc., special features such 
as connections, hardware, wiring facilities, 


their 


mouldings, glazing, colors, window em- 
brasures, radiator enclosures, fireproof and 
soundproof qualities. | Numerous. photo 
graphs explain their story well and draw 
ings are quite sufficient but at this point 
the excellence of graphic presentation stops 
because the typography is seriously at fault; 
the latter merely hinders the reader’s search 
for information. (AIA 28A3 and 39B) 
(Cleveland, Ohio) 


Fluorescent Lighting 


General Electric has issued a new booklet of 
24 pages which describes their Ballasts 
for Mazda F Lamps (fluorescent). Con- 
struction features are touched upon: core 
and assembly, testing, capacitors, 
cable, insulation, and designs. Special at- 
tention is given to their new Forlamp, 100- 
Watt Ballasts and to their Three-Lamp 40- 
Watt Ballasts. Interesting photographs of 
their use in war plants are shown. Data 
pages and detailed diagrams accompany the 
text. (General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 
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Fabricated Piping 


The Flori Pipe Company of St. Louis, Mis 
souri, has just released a very well planned 
and well printed booklet (64 pages and 
cover), describing their fabricated piping. 
To quote “Fabricating piping, oddly enough, 
has many more applications than most busi- 
ness men realize. In fact, there is scarcely 
anything tubular in the world that does not 
come under the head of fabricated piping. 
Invasion barges and power plants, tank 
factories and paper mills, battle ships and 
filling stations . they all require fabri- 
cated piping—to: convey gas, air, steam, oil, 
and chemicals, or for construction purposes.” 
This booklet covers the various ways in 
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which piping can be used and lists pres 
market prices, a handy compilation fo 
ready reference, with excellent photography” 
to add interest. 





Glass Block 


Methods of replacing worn-out windows 
with Insulux glass block are described in 
detail in a new booklet recently published 
by the Insulux Products Division of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. Photographs of typical installations 
are included along with specifications, tech- 
nical data, and typical construction details. 
The advantages claimed for this type of 
replacements are: greatly reduced heat los 
and heat gain, savings in critical materials, 
improved lighting, reduced maintenance 
costs, and elimination of infiltration of dirt 
and dust. The printing process used is off. 
set, not of the first grade; photographs were 
not well enough taken; drawings are as 
good as the average; text is good. (24 pages) 


Airplane Hangar Hardware 


A Richards-Wilcox booklet presents their 
line of airplane hangar hardware for the 
more commonly used applications where 
the doors roll on wheels attached to the 
bottom of the doors and where the top of 
the doors is guided but not supported. 
The reader is referred to the Richards 
Wilcox general catalog for hardware car- 
rying doors which are supported from the 
top in tracks attached to the building 
over the doorway. There are 32 pages 
of drawings showing the operation of the 
different mechanisms. (Richards-Wileox 
Manufacturing Company, Aurora, Illinois, 
Catalogue A-80, 40pp.) 
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Folding Partitions 


From the Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing 
Company, Aurora, Illinois, comes a booklet 
of 64 pages which gives a good display 
of their line of folding partitions, both 
the automatic electrically operated ones 
and the manually operated; also included 
are the partition doors and the wardrobes. 
There is a good sprinkling of explana 
tory, detail drawings and a large numbet 
of photographs but the latter are poor 
taken and lack interest even though they 
serve the purpose of explaining the usé 
and adaptability of the partitions. 




















There is a need for highly explanatory 
photography, art work, and writing ™ 
technical publications. Manufacturers have 
only slightly felt this need—or aimed to 
fill it; only a glimpse of the possibilities 
for interesting, thorough description and 
instruction on their products has beet 
achieved. Probably the war industries will 
lead the way in this field because of their 
experience in instructing large numbers 
of untrained persons; other firms will fol: 
low. Then, later, manufacturers 
look backward and wonder why they welt 
so slow to visualize better technica! 
lication possibilities. (ATA 19-E-61) 
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